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The Business League at Atlanta. 


HE NATIONAL NEGRO BUSI- 

I NESS LEAGUE met August 29, 

30 and 31 at Atlanta, the Poor 
White Capital of the South. It met at 
atime, when asa result of a long and 
bitter political contest and an outbreak 
of crimes against women, the city and 
State was seething with race prejudice. 
It was reported that one paper had prac- 
tically offered a reward for a lynching 
and that another was urging the forma- 
tion of a Ku Klux Klan to regulate the 
Negro population of the city and take 
proper revenge, according to poor white 
notions, upon the Negroes who com- 
mitted crimes. 

There was a marked decrease of the 
expressions of racial animosity before 
the League had finished its delibera- 
tions. , The white business men of 
Atlanta, who were wise enough to see 
the advantage of encouraging the efforts 
of Negroes to do something for them- 
selves and who were not unmindful 
that a very considerable amount of their 
trade came from Negroes, contributed 
$1,000 to assist in the entertainment of 
the visitors. Before the League ad- 
journed something like two hundred of 


the best citizens of Atlanta came out in 
a signed statement protesting, not 
merely against lynch law but against 
the insane enterprise of an afternoon 
newspaper that sought to revive the Ku 
Klux Klan. This was in the same city 
in which Booker T. Washington had 
been warned a few days before that the 
people of Atlanta did not desire to hear 
any talk or any protest against lynch- 
ing, at this time from the Business 
League, the coming of which had just 
been announced. The public statement 
of the best white citizens practically en- 
dorsed the resolutions passed by the Ne- 
gro Business League and the measures 
of reform for the prevention of crime, 


‘suggested by the colored ncwspaper, — 


the Atlanta Independent and by several 
of the colored pastors of the city. 
Thirty-one Negro Banks. 

It was reported at the meeting of the 
Negro Business League that there is 
now no less than thirty-one banks 
owned and controlled by Negroes in dif- 
ferent parts of theSouth. These banks 
have, as near as could be estimated, 
$350,000 paid up capital and $1,190,000 
in deposits. It isacurious and inter- 
esting fact that Mississippi, the home 
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of Vardaman, has 12 banks. It is an 
evidence that the effort to keep the Ne- 
gro down is having the effect of stimu- 
lating him to renewed effort to succeed. 

There is a pretty clearly defined am- 
bition among a large portion of the 
Southern population to complete the 
final social and political subjugation of 
the members of the Negro race and to 
establish in the Southern states a 
thorough-going system of caste. 

There are two ways of resisting this 
attack upon the race: One way is by 
thrift, by industry, by patient effort to 
make the members of the Negro race so 
valuable and so necessary to the economic 
and moral welfare of the country that the 
better and more progressive class of the 
Southern people will support the Ne- 
groes in their struggle. The other way 
is to fight, to make of the South 
another Ireland ; to make it an impossi- 
ble place for white or black to live to de- 
populate the country. That is the di- 
rection in which men like Vardaman 
and the others of his ilk are driving the 
Negro. Consciously or unconsciously 
they are trying to force on the South a 
race war. 
back the wheels of progress and keep 
the South forever in poverty and ignor- 
ance. Hugging fast its ancient traditions 
they are doing their utmost to prolong 
the influence of the curse that has rested 
on the South for a hundred years. 
Thirty-one Negro banks is the most 
positive testimony that the great mass 
of the Negro people do not want a race 
war and that they believe their future 
is bound up with the welfare of the 
whole South. 


They are trying to turn’ 
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The Niagara Movement at Harpers 
Ferry. 


Shortly before the meeting of the 
Business League at Atlanta the ‘‘ Nia- 
gara Movement”’ held its second ann- 
ual meeting at Harper’s Ferry. The 
leaders of this movement have displayed 
the same good taste in choosing a scenic 
backgronnd as a setting for their 
speeches. Last year Niagara Falls was 
the place of meeting. It gave the name 
to the movement. This year it was 
Harpers Ferry, with its beautiful scen- 
ery and historic memories. 

Nothing could have been better suited 
to give dramatic effect to the addresses 
that were delivered and bring the 
speakers into the calcium light of pub- 
lic attention. A genuine defense for 
artistic effect was displayed in all the 
deliberations including the curious sym- 
bolic performace of marching single file 
around John Brown’s fort singing ‘‘John 
Brown’s body.”’ 

Making the Number of the Negro’s 
Friends Small. 

The work of the organization during 
the past year has been aimed princi- 
pally to preventing friends of the Ne- 
gro doing anything to assist the colored 
people of the country which does not 
meet the views of this particular sect. 
In this way, it appeared, they have ac- 
complished considerable toward making 
the number of the Negroes friends in 
the North and South small and select. 
The Niagara movement takes particular 
credit to itself for having prevented the 
passage of the, Warner- Foraker amend- 
ment to the railway rate bill which 
would have permitted Negroes to ride 
on sleeping cars and would have com- 
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pelled the railways to furnish decent 
accomodations on Southern trains. 

In its methods and its ways of speech 
the Niagara Movement seems to be a 
direct descendant of the Garrisonian 
movement for abolition. It will have 
no compromises; it will make no allow- 
ances for actual conditions or human na- 
ture. It wants its rights and it wants 
them without reserve. Any one who 
thinks differently, any one who suggests 
that the Negro should’ receive any 
different consideration or any different 
treatment than a white man is a “‘ trai- 
tor.’’. Roosevelt has been silent on the 
Fifteenth Amendment. He is condem- 
ned. Secretary Taft says the ‘‘Negroes 
are political children.’’ He is condem- 
ned. The Republican party is condem- 
ned. 


All this has the true abolitionist ring. 
It is a good thing that there are some 
abolitionists among the members of the 
Negro race to keep alive the sacred fire 
of liberty in these dark hours of reac- 


tion. It is, however, a fortunate thing 
that the great mass of the Negro people 
are willing to toil on and up, by the 
slow processes of industry, thrift, sobri- 
ety, inspired by a desire for peace the 
common welfare of the whole people, 
black and white. The agressive atti- 
tude of the representatives of the 
Niagara Movement lessens the number 
of the friends of the Negro, it intensi- 
fies the antagonism between the races, 
it discourages any solution of the racial 
problem along industrial or economic 
lines, but it keeps the issue clear and if 
the South really proposes to settle the 
contest between the races in blood, it 
brings the final catastrophe nearer. 
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Bishop Gaines Names the Enemies 
of the Race. 


At the meeting of the Negro Young 
People’s Christian Educational Con- 
gress in Washington, Bishop Gaines 
named as the avowed enemies of the Ne- 
gro race Senator Tilman of South Caro- 
lina, Governor Vardaman of Mississippi, 
Governor Davis of Arkansas and 
Thomas Dixon, author of the Clansman. 
It is a tremendous indictment to say 
that a man is an ‘‘ enemy of a race,’’ 
that he is seeking to injure, destroy and 
degrade a whole people, but it is true 
of these men. Millions of innocent 
people, millions more as yet unborn 
have had their future clouded, their pros- 
pect of a better happier life injured by 
these men. They are the representa- 
tives of the evil genius of the South. 
They embody in themselves all the evil 
that the curse of slavery has wrought 
upon the Southern people. They have 
driven the Negro almost to despair but 
they have worked a greater wrong upon 
the white South than they have upon 
the Negro. 

‘« We have stood said Bishop Gaines,’’ 
‘* almost on the brink of despair but I 
thank God,’’ he added, ‘‘that in the 
darkest hour we have been able to gather 
courage and stand firm in the hope of 
better understandings and better days.’’ 
Colored Ministers and the 

Problem. 

The following item appeared recently 

in the Birmingham Ledger: 


The colored ministers of Birmingham 
have prepared a petition to be presented 
to the mayor and aldermen ask- 
ing that the law against gaming in 
saloons be allowed to stand. The min- 
ters consider this practice of gaming in 
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saloons one of the worst things that their 
race has toovercome. They feel that 
the anti-gaming law will prevent the 
Negroes from congregating around 
saloons and fighting and getting drunk. 

The city council met and the 
ordinance was the principal topic 
of the session. Indications point to the 
sustaining of the ordinance, though a 
fight is promised. 

It is probable that the Negro minis- 
ters generally do not realize the influ- 
ence which they can exert in softening 
the competition between the races in 
the South, not merely by undertaking, 
as has been recently done in Atlanta, a 
vigorous campaign against Negro crim- 
inals and Negro dives but by using their 
influence to induce the authorities to 
enforce the laws against those members 
of the race who are vicious and idle and 
who bring discredit upon Negroes by 
their crimes. It not infrequently hap- 
pens that the crimes of which the pub- 
lic hears so much and which do such 
damage to every member of the Negro 
race are directly fostered by dens of vice 
which are allowed to exist because the 
law is not enforced. In calling atten- 
tion to these things the colored minis- 
ters may be of directservice, not only to 
the city in which they live but to the 
race asa whole. Here is an opportunity 
for the Negro to enter politics, even 
though he does not vote. Real politi- 
cal work, political work that does the 
Negro race good and not harm will be 
some practical service of this kind for 
the good of the whole community. 


Booker Washington’s Prayer. 


It is said that Booker T. Washington, 
in a recent address gave utterance to 
the following sentiment: ‘‘I am proud 
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of being a Negro; if the good Lord were 
to take me to Heaven or some other 
place and offer to make me over accord- 
ing to my own wish I would say: ‘Lord 
please make me black.”’ 

It will be pretty hard for a good 
many people who are classed in this 
country as Negroes to utter just the 
same sentiment that Mr. Washington 
has here voiced. The Negro has too 
many disadvantages in this country 
His future is too uncertain; he is bur- 
dened with too heavy a load of prejudice. 

Itis not so difficult to understand 
that aman should say that he would 
rather be black than white if he had to 
live in the South, because however 
backward the black man may he there, 
however much despised, in his struggle 
upward the Negro represents right and 
justice; the larger life. His cause is 
the cause of progress. The Negro is 
bound, in the end, to win in the South, 
because the stars in their courses are 
fighting for him. 

But there are reasons why Negroes 
elsewhere, who are ambitious and have 
faith, as Booker Washington has in the 
Negro people and their cause, might 
well choose to be a Negro. The reason 
is that in the long run, a man’s success, 
his joy in life and his place in history 
depend upon the service that he has 
been to the rest of the world. The Ne- 
gro race has _its place yet to make in 
the world. It has everything to achieve 
and the man whohelps itto succeed, 
who puts the most of his life into the 
building up of that race will have made 
a great place in the world’s history 
and performed a great service to the 
world at large. 





The Voice of the Negro 


Three Representative Negro Organizations Issue Addresses to 
the World 


Three Negro organizations representing different organized racial interests have recently 


issued adiresses to the pablic. 


Members of the Negro race have been stirred as they have never 
been stirred before by the efforts that are being made in the South to keep them down. 


There 


are proidunced diffzreaces of opinioa among Negroes, and these differences are getting more 


clearly defined all the time. 


These differences have tended to confuse opinion among members 


of the white race in the North, so that there is more inclination than ever before to ‘‘leave the 


Nezro to his fate.”’ 


In view of these facts the following appeals to the support of public opinion 


in their struggle for better things are especially interesting.—EDITOR. 


HE second annual meeting of the 
Niagara Movement came to a 


close at Harpers Ferry, Va., Aug. 
20, with a sermon by the Rev. Frazier 
Miller. At the conclusion of the ser- 
mon an address to the country was 
read. It says in part: 


Address to the Country: The men of 
the Niagara Movement, coming from 
the toil of the year’s hard work and 
pausing a moment from the earning of 
their daily bread, turn toward the na- 
tion and again ask in the name of ten 
millions the privilege of a hearing. 
Stripped of verbiage and subterfuge, 
and its naked nastiness, the new Amer- 
ican creed says: . 

Fear to let the black men even try to 
rise lest they become the equal of the 
whites. 

In detail our demands are clear and 
unequivocal. First, we would vote; 
with the right to vote goes everything ; 
freedom, manhood, the honor of your 
wives, the chastity of your daugiters, 
the right to work and the chance to 
rise, and let no man listen to the liars 
who deny this. We want full manhood 
suffrage and we want it now, henceforth 
and forever. 

Second, we want discrimination in 
public accommodations to cease. Separ- 


ation in railway and street cars based 
simply on race and color is un-Ameri- 
can, undemocratic and silly. We pro- 
test against all such discriminations. 

Third, we claim the right of free men 
to walk, talk and be with them that wish 
to be with us. No man has a right to 
choose another man’s friend and to at- 
tempt to do so is an impudent interfer- 
ence with the most fundamental human 
privilege. 

Fourth, we want the laws enforced 
against the rich as well as foor; 
against capitalist as well as laborer ; 
against white as black. We are not 
more lawless than the white man, but 
we are more often arrested, convicted 
and mobbed. We want justice even for 
criminals and outlaws. We want the 
constitution of the country enforced. 
We want congress to take charge of 
congressional elections. We want the 
fifteenth amendment enforced and no 
state allowed to base its franchise simply 
on color. 


The failure of the republican party in 
congress at the session just closed to 
redeem its pledge of 1904 with refer- 
ence to suffrage conditions at the South 
seems a plain, deliberate breach of 
promise and stamps that party as guilty 
of obtaining votes under false pre- 
tenses. 
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Fifth, we want the national govern- 
ment to wipe out illiteracy in the South 
We want our children trained as intel- 
ligent human beiugs should be, and we 
will fight for all time against any pro- 
posal to educate black boys and girls 
simply as servants and underlings, or 
simply for the use of other people. 

These are some of the chief things 
which we want. How shall we get 
them? By voting where we may vote; 
by persistent, unceasing agitation; by 
hammering at the truth, by sacrifice 
and work. Wedo not believe in vio- 
lence, but we do believe in John Brown 
and here on the scene of John Brown’s 
martyrdom we consecrate ourselves, our 
honor and our property to the final 
emancipation of the race which John 
Brown died to make free. 

The address closes with an appeal to 
the young men and women of the na- 
tion and asks: 

Cannot the nation that has absorbed 
10,000,000 foreigners into its political 
life without catastrophe, absorb 10,000, - 
ooo Negro Americans into that semi- 
political life at less cost than their un- 
just and illegal exclusion will involve? 

A resolution was adopted urging vot- 
ers to question every candidate for con- 
gress as tohis attitude on the fourteenth 
amendment and to refuse support tosuch 
as will not positively promise to support 
its enforcement. 

The Negro Young People’s Christian 
and Educational Congress brought its 
sessions to a close at Washington, Aug. 
6, by a meeting at Convention Hall. 
Numerous addresses were delivered 
mainly regarding the work necessary to 
raise the standard of the race. During 
the day the members of the various de- 
nominations represented attended ser- 
vices in the Negro churches. A number 
of the ministers filled local pulpits. 


The last act of the congress, at which 
approximately 600 persons were pres- 
ent, was toissue a lengthy address to 
the American public in which the hope 
is expressed ‘‘that an aroused public 
conscience may be directed to America’s 
most troublesome and complex prob- 
lem—a harmonious adjustment of the 
races.’’ 

After directing the energies of the 
Christian training and nurturing of the 
young and to great evangelical effort to- 
wards spiritual awakening, the address 
continues : 


. We appeal to the friends of humanity 
everywhere to aid and encourage him in 
the development of character and acquis- 
tion of intelligence, thrift and frugality 
as a means to reach a higher level of 
life. 

The address characterizes as a ‘‘ mis- 
chievous fallacy the dogma that the 
white race voluntarily imposes taxes 
upon itself for the education of the Ne- 
gro.’’ It declares that the ‘‘ laborers 
more than any other class bear the 
weight of the public burden, and is 
justly entitled to share in all public 
benefits and that the apportionment of 
such benefits according to tax-paying 
abilities is never advanced except where 
the race issue is involved.’’ 

‘Directly or indirectly,’’ it is de- 
clared, ‘‘ the Negro contributes his full 
share towards bearing the public burden 
in every Southern city and therefore is 
entitled to the education of his children 
on equal terms with the rest, as his just 
and equitable portion, and not asa civic 
gratuity. 

We deprecate the controversy now 
happily waning between the advocates 
of higher industrial education. The 
Negro requires every kind and degree 
of education to meet the wide circle of 
his needs. The question of industrial, 
higher or professional training, is merely 
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one of ratio and proportion, and must 
be left to individual aptitude, inclina- 
tion and opportunity. 

Declaring that crime has no color, 
and the criminal no race, the address 
states that to impute toa race the evil 
deeds of individuals tends to promote 
rather than diminish crime. It says all 
friends of law and others without regard 
to race should be arrayed against vice 
and crime. 

A protest isthen made against any 
regulations subversive of the principle 
before or behind the law which lies at 
the basis of our institutions. 

All Negroes are called upon to main- 
tain ‘‘a manly, Christian courage,’’ and 
to ‘‘ preserve an optimistic spirit. 

The situation, says the address de- 
mands union of aim and efforts among 
all those who are subject to the same 
burdensome conditions. Continuing, the 
address says: 

We rejoice in the growing spirit 
of harmony and co-operation among 
Negroes of various beliefs and shades of 
thought forthe common good of the 
race. 

Resolutions submitted by Committee 
on Resolutions, and adopted by the 
National Negro Business League, Fri- 
day, August 31, 1906: 

The National Negro Business League, 
representing 36 states, reaffirms its faith 
in the progress that the Negro race has 
made and can make in industrial and 
business directions. This organization 
does not seek to concern itself with all 
the interests of the race, nor does it 
overlook the importance of the efforts 
that other organizations are putting 
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forth for the furtherance of the religious, 
moral, educational and political better- 
ment of our people. 

We believe that the Negro race, like 
all races, must depend mainly for its 
success and elevation ufon its ability to 
make progress in constructive, tangible, 
visible directions. 

We believe that in connection with 
educational, moral and religious growth 
we must lay the foundation in economi- 
cal, agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial growth. 

We believe that we should emphasize 
our sticcesses and our opportunities 
more than our failures and our griev- 
ances. 

We believe that there are certain 
great fundamental principles of human 
progress, to which if we cling stead- 
fastly, oursuccess and happiness will be 
assured. 

We believe that the progress and hap- 
piness of the two races in the South are 
so woven that whatever helps the one 
helps the other, and that what retards 
the progress of the one retards the pro- 
gress of the other. To this end we 
especially discourage and condemn the 
crime of lymching we discourage and 
condemn the criminal Negroas well as 
the criminal of all races, as enemies to 
our civilization; and we extend our 
thanks to the officials of the states that 
enforce the laws against lynchings and 
evil doers generally. 

We can already point with pride to 
the influence and work of the Negro 
Business League and similar organ- 
izations in the growth of Negro 
planters, merchants, real estate dealers, 
undertakers, druggists, and in the or- 
ganization of 31 banks. 

















The National Negro Business League 


By RoBERT E. PARK 


Courtesy of the Christian Register, September 13, 1906 


HE seventh annual session of the 

f National Negro Business League, 

founded by Booker T. Washing- 

ton six years ago in Boston, was held 
this year in Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta, like all of the large Southern 

cities, has a character and a quality, of 

itsown. Richmond still retains the 


traditions and flavor of the old South- 
ern aristocracy. New Orleans is Span- 


ish, French, and Creole. But Atlanta is 
the representative of the ‘‘New South’’ 
the South in which the once despised 
‘“poor white’’ is rapidly becoming a 
dominating factor. In Atlanta the 
‘‘cracker’’ has come to his own. 

An ancient antipathy, which dates 
back to slavery time, makes the poor 
whites and the Negroes natural enemies. 
This, it is said, will account for the 
fact that the antagonism between the 
races is more acute here than elsewhere. 
There are none of the old friendly 
relations that often existed between 
master and servant, and which still per- 
sist to some extent, to soften the com- 
petition. 

But, if one meets here the attitude of 
the South toward the Negro in its most 
bitter and uncompromising expression, 
one may see, on the other hand, the 
effects which this antagonism has pro- 
duced upon the mind of the Negro. 
Atlanta is the home of Bishop Turner 
and W. E. B. Du Bois. Bishop Turner 


:.. 


has been preaching to his people for 
years that they must eventually return 
to Africa, because there was no hope 
for them in this country. He has been 
largely responsible for what is known 
in South Africa as the ‘‘ Ethiopian 
movement,’’ of which the party cry has 
been ‘‘ Africa for the Africans.’’ Mr. 
Du Bois, who is a teacher in the Atlanta 
University, is the author of ‘‘ The Souls 
of Black Folk,’’ a book which describes 
with great literary skill and keen psy- 
cological analysis the effects upon a 
sensitive and finely educated mind of 
the contemptuous social discriminations 
imposed upon colored people. 

It was in this city, also, ‘that Booker 
T. Washington sixteen years ago de- 
livered his now famous Atlanta speech, 
in which he sought to direct the atten- 
tion of both races to industrial co-oper- 
ation,—the working together for those 
interests they both had in common,—as 
a means of solving the race problem. 
The Business League is an embodiment 
of this idea. Like the annual Negro 
Conference, founded by Mr. Washing- 
ton, itis an attempt to extend to the 
whole mass of the Negro people the 
teachings of the industrial school at Tus- 
kegee. Atlanta has long been a storm 
centre of racial antagonisms. Alltheele- 
ments of the problem and some sugges- 
tions for its solution have been repre- 
sented in Atlanta during the past week. 
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It is one of the avowed purposes of the 
Business League to gather in its meet- 
ings such evidences of Negro progress 
and enterprise as will not only encour- 
age members of the Negro race to strug- 
gle on, but will convince the white peo- 
ple that the Negro can make, and is 
making, real progress. In this latter 
the League has failed this year, not be- 
cause it did not have such evidences to 
offer, but because there were no white 
people who were willing to listen to 
them. The people of Atlanta have been 
cordial in their welcome of the Negro 
Business League. They have treated it 


respectfully; but they have not attended 
its deliberations, and the papers have 
not printed the facts which might show 
them what has been accomplished. 
The thing that strikes the Northern 
visitor as strange is not merely the 


ignorance, but the indifference of 
Southern people to the work that Ne- 
groes are doing for their own improve- 
ment, seeing that this work is the only 
thing being done anywhere in the South 
to solve what Thomas Nelson Page calls 
‘*The Southerner’s Problem.’’ The se- 
cret of this indifference is, I am con- 
vinced, that the mass of the Southern 
people distrust government. They do 
not believe in any kind of formal social 
action. The Southerner is an instinctive 
individualist. There is in him a deep- 
seated conviction that he is able to settle 
his own concerns, each individual for 
himself, without the intervention of any 
one else. That is the reason why the 
ultimate, instinctive appeal of the South- 
erner is always tothe shot gun or the 
vigilance committee. 

At a time when the whole North was 
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turned with a new and passionate inter- 
est to the study of civic and social ques- 
tions, the South still clings to those 
primitive notions of social and political 
life which grew up under the old patri- 
archal system, when each planter with 
his family and his slaves lived alone in 
practical independence from the rest of 
the world. 

The most important action taken by 
the Business League this year was the 
formation by representatives of four- 
teen Negro banks present, of the Na- 
tional Negro Bankers’ Association. Six 
yearsago, when the League was formed, 
there were but two Negro banks in the 
country. Last year the names of some- 
thing like seventeen were reported to 
the League. This year itappeared that 
there are thirty-one banks, in different 
parts of the South, having a combined 
paid-up capital of $350,000 and deposits 
amounting to something like $1,192,- 
000. These figures are based upon a 
conservative estimate. 

At this meeting of the League W. R. 
Pettiford told the story he has told be- 
fore, of the organization and early 
struggles of the Alabama Penny Sav- 
ings Bank. Mr. Pettiford was a minis- 
ter before he become a banker, and in 
his reports he interweaves incidents 
that give us an insight into the in- 
direct effects of these banks upon the 
masses of the negro people. Some of 
these incidents are like a glimpse 
through a key-hole out upon a broad 
landscape, They open a whole vista 
of facts which show to what extent 
moral and social motives are inter- 
woven into the fabric which make 
banking and business possible, 
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The existence of these hanks repre- 
sents not merely the enterprise of a 
few individuals who have established 
them, but in a still larger degree it 
represents the thrift and industry of 
the great mass of the negro people from 
whose small deposits their capital is 
composed. Their success is finally de- 
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stitutions, on the other hand,{and$the 
extent to which they are all dependent 
upon the confidence with which they 
are able to inspire the people, has led 
some of the more thoughtful among the 
negro bankers to foresee the dangers 
of attempting to go too rapidly. This 
was one of the reasons for the organiza- 


DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
Founder and President of the League 


pendent upon the extent to which the 
officers can inspire the people with a 
desire to re-establish permanent family 
relations, to own their own homes and 
hand down to their children a little 
patrimony that will enable them to live 
better and accomplish more than their 
parents were able to do, 

The rapid development of these in- 


tion of a Negro Banking Association. 
It was hoped that this institution might 
exercise a sort of parochial control over 
the banks already in existence and en- 
courage the establishment of others in 
communities where they are needed. 
Dr. S. D. Redmond, president of the 
American Trust and Savings Bank of 
Jackson, Miss., suggested that an ex- 
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pert accountant should be employed, 
who could go from one of these banks 
to another and audit their books atleast 
once in every quarter, and make report 
to the Negro Banking Association. 

‘The failure of one Negro bank in 
this country,’’ said Mr, Redmond, 
‘*will do all Negro banks more harm 
than the accumulated failures of one 
hundred white banks could white 
bankers.”’ 

In this way their banking institutions 
are teaching some of the more thought- 
ful members of the Negro race that the 
solidarity of their interests is not merely 
sentimental, but practical. 


Booker T. Washington’s annual ad- 
dress to the Business League was a re- 
affirmation of the doctrine which he an- 
nounced in his now famous Atlanta 
speech, eleven years ago. 


He advised 
the Negroes to remain in the South. 
He pointed out that in spite of disad- 
vantages they were making progress, 
In Georgia he said Negroes own at the 
present time twenty million dollars’ 
worth of taxable property, He said: 


Within the past year I have inspected 
and studied the condition and progress 
of our p2ople in the Northern and West 
ern States as I have never done before, 
and I have no hesitation in reaffirming 
my former opinion that the Southern 
States offer the best permanent abode 
for the masses of our people. While 
many individuals may find prosperity 
outside of the South, and have the right 
to make the effort, yet laying the foun- 
dation for growth in life essentials, 
which this organization seek first of all 
to promote, I know no section of this 
country where our people are making 
more progress and where the future is 
more full of promise than right here in 
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the South. In thus expressing myself 
I do not overlook the fact that we have a 
large number of Negroes in the North 
and West whose success is in the high- 
est degree creditable, nor do I overlook 
those things in the South which often 
discourage many of our people. 

Friends of the Negro have sought to 
oppose the measures that are now taken 
to encourage immigration to the South- 
ern States, believing that the competi- 
tion of the white man will drive the 
Negro from the position he now holds 
upon the soil and in the trades. Booker 
T. Washington does not share the fears 


of those friends of the Negro. He 
said : 

In connection with our future here in 
the South I do not share the fear that 
immigration will retard or prevent our 
progress. The millions of unoccupied 
and unused acres in the South have yet 
to be used by some one, and the present 
scarcity of all forms of labor upon which 
business prosperity in a large measure 
rests cannot always remain unsatisfied. 
A few thousand strong, sturdy, thrifty 
foreigners in each county will go far 
toward quickening our energy and sharp- 
ening our wits, by bringing their healthy 
competition, which is very much needed 
in many sections of the South. Oursal- 
vation is to be found not in our ability 
to keep another race out of the territory, 
but in our learning to get as much out 
of the soil, out of the occupation or 
business, as any other race can get out 
of theirs. 


He reaffirmed his conviction that the 
future success of the Negro would de- 
pend largely upon his ability to get 
possession of the soil. On this point he 
said: 

The more I study our condition and 


need, the more I am convinced that there 
is no surer road by which we can reach 
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civic, moral, educational, and religious 
development than by laying the founda- 
tion in the ownership and cultivation of 
the soil, the saving of money, commer- 
cial growth, and the skilful, conscien- 
tious performance of any duty with 
which we are intrusted. This policy 
does not mean the limiting or circum- 
scribing of the activities or ambitions of 
therace. Progress through this method 
means the exercise of patience, faith, 
courage, and eternal vigilance; but 
there is no escape from it. It is the 
road that all nations have travelled, 
which have gotten upon their feet. 

The thing in his speech which aroused 
greatest interest in Atlanta was un- 
doubtedly his reference to Negro crimi- 
nals and to lynching. Just at the time 
the League was in session, people of 
Atlanta had been greatly incensed by an 
outbreak of crimes against women. 
There had been talk in the papers of 
lynching and violence, and up to this 
time no voice had been raised against 
it. Mr. Washington said : 


There is much that the brave, intelli- 
gent, patriotic white men of America 
can do for us. There is much that we 
can do for ourselves. The executive 
authorities should see to it that every 
law is enforced, regardless of race or 
color, that the weak are protected 
against injustice from the strong. We 
have examples in several Southern 
States that this is being done in an 
encouraging degree. Without this en- 
couragement and protection of the law 
it is not possibie for the Negro to suc- 
ceed as a laborer or in any line of busi- 
ness. 

On the Negro’s part we have a duty. 
Our leaders should see to it that the 
criminal Negro is gotten rid of when- 
ever possible. Making all allowances 
for mistakes, injustice, and the influence 
of racial prejudice, I have no hesitation 
in saying that one of the elements in our 
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present situation that give me most con- 
cern is the large number of crimes that 
are being committed by the members of 
our race. The Negro is committing too ~ 
much crime North and South. We 
should see to it, as far as our influence 
extends, that crimes are fewer in num- 
ber; otherwise the race will perma- 
nently suffer. The crime of lynching 
everywhere and at all times should be 
condemned. Our Southland to day has 
no greater enemy to busimess progress 
than lynchers and those who provoke 
lynching. 

There was a perceptible change of 
public sentiment during the three days 
the Business League was in session. 
Undoubtedly the presence of some five 
hundred Negro business men, gathered 
from all parts of the country for the 
peaceful purpose of discussing how they 
could best promote their own welfare 
and that of their own people, had a 


quieting effect upon the public mind. 
Before the Business League had com- 
pleted its session a large number of in- 
fluential white citizens of the city had. 
denounced in the papers the encourage- 
ment of mob law and the plans which 
had been suggested of forming a Kuklux 


Klan. They supported the demand first 
made by the Negro preachers and the 
Negro newspapers of the town that the 
dives of the city be closed, as these were 
the breeding-places of crime and the 
real sources of evils against which the 
public was clamoring. But this was a 
recognition that the crimes for which 
the papers had demanded mob law were 
due less to the presence of Negroes in 
the community than to the bad adminis- 
tration of the city, which had tolerated 
these places for the revenue which they 
brought in. 





The Twentieth Century Negro---His Opportu- 
nities for Success 


Biennial Address of the President of the National Association. 
of Colored Women, Mrs. Josephine Silone Yates 


(Delivered at the recent meeting in Detroit, July 9-14, 1906) 


NDYMION, a mortal, says the 
E old Greek myth, was visited in 
his dreams by a goddess, and the 
poet Keats with his delightful imagery 
and wonderful power of portrayal makes 
use of the legend to show how the in- 
spiration of that face follows the young 
man until finally it lifts his soul into 
the abodes of the gods. 

Inspiration is the keynote of the 
shadowy myth and of the masterly 
poem. 

‘* What,’’ say you, ‘‘is inspiration?’’ 
Is it not an innate impulse to rise? A 
heaven born desire to soar to higher 
and higher ideals? And while the 
divine face that inspires may appear at 
any period of life, yet, inspiration is, 
essentially, the gift of Heaven to 
Youth—the period when the imagina- 
tive faculty is at flood tide; and the 
young people, developed into men and 
women, who have accomplished most 
for humanity, who have made opportu- 
nities where apparently none existed, 
are those who have treasured their in- 
spirations as a richly jeweled crown, 
even if also thickly set with thorns. 
The appearance of such men and women 
on life’s horizon marks the historic 
epochs of the nations. 

To Abraham inspiration came in the 
voice of God; to Jacoh, as to Endymion, 


in a vision of the night ; to Columbus, 
as he sat on the wharf at Genoa and 
looking at the stars, dreamed that the 
earth was also a star. 

Martin Luther meets the divine face 
and we have the fullness of the Refor- 
mation. Dante hears the voice and we 
have the Divine Comedy; Joan of 
Arc, and an uncrowned queen appears. 
The Parthenon of Athens is a divine 
inspiration materialized in ivory and 
gold. The Sistine Madonna is an ideal- 
ization in color. 

We cite these as individual cases, but 
inspiration comes to races as well, 
when, as in the former case, the inner 
consciousness is ready for the change 
that must take place in the internal as 
well as in the external life; then, the 
soul of a people has, as it were, its real 
birth. ‘‘ Never,’’ says Richter, or more 
familiarly, ‘‘ Jean Paul,’’ in the ‘‘Auto- 
biography,’’ ‘‘shall I forget the inner 
sensation when I was present at the 
birth of my own self-consciousness, of 
which I can specify both time and 
place. One morning when I was quite 
a young child, I was standing under 
the doorway and looking toward the 
wood-stack at the left, when suddenly 
the eternal vision, ‘I am an Ego,’ 
passed before me like a lightning flash 
from heaven and has remained with me 
































shining brightly ever since; my ego 
had seen itself then and forever.’’ 

It is not given to every mortal to be 
thus conscious of that awakening which 
at one time or another takes place in 
the life of each individual, and makes 
us conscious of the hitherto hidden mys- 
tery of our personality. It may not 
come so early in life as in the instance 
mentioned, but by watching closely we 
may be able to see, to hear, or other- 
wise perceive this divine inspiration. 
Recently, comparatively speaking, it 
came to Japan. As a result, witness 
the change in the government, religion, 
manners and customs of the Japanese of 
to-day, as compared with those of fifty 
years ago. 

And come to us, it must and will, 
this heaven born inspiration; and it 
will fill the soul of our race with songs 
that have never been sung; with words 
that have never been written or spoken ; 
with principles never before formulated 
and materialized. Lo! while we wait, 
Prometheus passes, catch now a vital 
spark, for, 

‘** Beautiful is the tradition 

Of that flight through hcavenly portals, 
The old classic superstition 
Of the fire of the immortals.’’ 

For three centuries a remarkable chain 
of events, of transitions, has been pre- 
paring the Negro of the United States 
for a higher, perhaps for a final evolu- 
tion, and the end is not yet. He is 
now passing through a fiery ordeal 
scarcely less crucial than his former 
state of servitude; and will he be able 
to stand the test? Will he seize the 
opportunities that now present them- 
selves to him? Will he show to the 
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world that he has a mission among the 
nations of the earth not alone measured 
by his physical faculties? We think 
so, but it is exceedingly necessary at 
this critical stage in our development, 
when inspirations are leading us forward 
to a higher life, to foster within our 
young people that sort of race pride 
that will enable us religiously to be- 
lieve that some good things may come 
out of Nazareth, i. e., out of our own 
race. 

And if we may not delve deeply into 
the mists of Egyptian and Ethiopian 
antiquity without becoming lost in ob- 
scurity, why should we not at least 
have proper pride in Phyllis Wheatley, 
in Attucks, in Benjamin Bannaker, in 
Douglas, in our ewn brave heroes of 
every war for American independence? 

Why indeed, we beg leave to ask, 
should we as a people be lacking in race 
pride, since without eliminating our 
physical characteristics we have already 
clearly demonstrated one of the most 
important propositions in the whole 
subject of race development? Namely, 
the capacity for acquiring a high degree 
of civilization. 

This much, if no more, was accom- 
plished in the nineteenth century, and 
within less than forty years of freedom, 
in so forceful a manner as to clinch the 
argument with the broader minded and 
most scholarly mem and women. 

Still‘much more must be done before 
we shall have reached the standard, the 
ideal we ought to set for ourselves along 
all lines of activity; before we shall 
be able to niake the best use of present 
opportunities, or intelligently reach out 
after other possible chances; before we 
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shall be able fully to prove by results 
that we have also seen the divine face ; 
that we have discovered the ‘‘ego,”’ 
the ‘‘I am”’ of our existence. 

Military advance, that is, organiza- 
tion, the ability to co-operate and to 
concentrate forces, the first, but not the 
last great step in nation making, we 
learned to some extent in the nineteenth 
century. We learned to know some- 
thing of the value of discipline ; of that 
rigid, concise, well defined law which 
makes the state a possibility, and a peo- 
ple successful. 

We have now the opportunity in the 
twentieth century to take the next step 
and learn the value of well directed 
competition. We need now to develop 
that spirit of friendly rivalry that mani- 
fests itself by a desire to break away 
from old forms and reach something 
higher and nobler. A most important 
step, for whenever not properly made, 
or, not on time, we have examples of 
arrested civilization. India, China, all 
Oriental countries, have furnished the 
world with brilliant examples of im- 
peded progress. We do not need to 
increase the lists in this direction. Let 
our development be full, free and unim- 
peded. Let us seize each opportunity 
on time. 

The twentieth century, like its com- 
panion the nineteenth, seems destined 
to be a century of materialism, a cen- 
tury of competition, of struggle for ma- 
terial existence; and in the mad race, 
whether we will or not, it is the pro- 
ducer, not the consumer, who must and 
will be kept alive; it is the man of 
brains who will rule; it is he who can 
supply the demands of the hour in the 


fields of art and science who will win 
the respect of the multitude, the plaudits 
of the crowd; it is he who will find 
written upon his banner the word 
**Success.’’ It is the man or woman 
who in some certain, some tangible 
sense, represents capital, that becomes 
a@ power with whom the world must 
reckon. 

To illustrate, the Negro as a laborer 
is a great industrial factor of the South, 
but not until he owns a still larger quota 
of the cotton and rice fields, the turpen- 
tine orchards and the cane plantations, 
on which he is now a mere laborer, can 
he be considered in any sense a con- 
trolling factor in the South, where, 
from henceforth on, he will be forced 
into competition with the skilled labor 
of the North, of the South, and of 
European countries ; and must be able 
to turn to the benefit of his own ac- 
count every transition in the fluctuating 
moods of capital and labor. 

Even the pessimistic Carlyle,in writing 
of American institutions, asserted that 
it is the ability to own land that makes 
the laboring classes of the United States 
an envied people. In the great mon- 
archies of Europe, i. e., Great Britain, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, this right is 
practically denied, and the laborer, over- 
burdened by taxation for the mainte- 
nance of standing armies, toils on in 
squalor and misery upon land he can 
never hope to possess. 

Out of such conditioms arises that 
great flood tide of emigration, which, 
having its birth in the Eastern Conti- 
nent, continually sweeps westward, and 
especially to the shores of the United 
States, under whose friendly skies each 
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emigrant hopes to secure that which 
was denied him in his fatherland—a 
share in the soil. Scarcely a week 
passes but that one sees long lines of 
coaches carrying emigrants to take up 
farming lands in the far West, the 
Northwest, and elsewhere. How often 
do we see these coaches filled with mem- 
bers of our own race? Meanwhile the 
public lands rapidly are being parcelled 
out. It is estimated that they will not 
last twenty years longer. Only a com- 
paratively small portion of the part now 
remaining is arable, and we shall have 
let a golden opportunity slip by forever. 
While clamoring for more and greater 
opportunities, let us use to the best ad- 
vantage those we already have; let us 
learn that the possession of land is the 
strong right arm of liberty; that the 
land owner is the law maker. Yet it is 
said that the average Negro hates land ; 
that he will not have it if he can avoid 
it; and if by any chance it happens to 
come into his possession, he proceeds to 
rid himself of it as soon as possible. I 
hope this statement, like some other 
things said of us as a people, is baseless. 
We should teach our young people that 
one of the great opportunities for suc- 
cess is the ownership of broad, fertile 
acres, South, North, East and West. 
We do not believe in segregation, hence 
we say spread out in every direction; 
but, be that as it may, let us get land, 
and upon this land raise crops, establish 
business enterprises, etc. 

Or, if one’s lot is cast in a city, still 
let us buy a home, however humble, 
and become a property owner in the 
community. It will involve sacrifices— 
there will not always be a pie in the 
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pantry, nor a vew spring bonnet; but 
there will be an increase of self-respect, 
and of the respect of the community for 
us; and here is our opportunity for 
success, the realization of the inspira- 
tion in part at least. 

At the close of the Civil War four 
millions of our people came out from 
bondage with but little of this world’s 
goods except the tattered clothing upon 
the back. The entire mass of colored 
people in the United States was credited 
with only a few thousand dollars’ worth 
of property; but the census of 1900 | 
shows that within less than forty years 
of freedom the Negro had accumulated 
farms and homes valued at $750,000,000; 
personal property valued at $170,000,- 
000; had raised $11,000,000 for educa- 
tional purposes; possessed church prop- 
erty valued at $40,000,000; libraries at 
$500,000 ; and meanwhile had doubled 
his population. 

We submit that, if our ancestors suc- 
ceeded thus well, in spite of their lack 
of opportunities, the twentieth century 
Negro deserves to fail if he does not 
succeed. Thus far in our career as 
American citizens, justly we may be 
accussed of possessing a little too much 
of that quality which George Elliot 
quaintly styles ‘‘ Other-worldliness.”’ 
We like to sing and pray ‘‘ you may 
have all this world;’’ and while thus 
occupied, the other half has been taking 
us at our word. When accompanied by 
true piety, we cannot have too much 
religion ; but true religion means more 
than singing and praying; it also means 
the development of all of our powers, 
all of our resources, all of our opportu- 
nities; hence without becoming avari- 
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cious or grasping, we need as a people 
to give more of an eye to the main 
chance. The American dollar is a very 
good thing to have in the pocket, and 
to put to the right use is conducive of 
piety ; or, as the steel rail king, Carnegie 
of library fame, is said to have put it 
when looking at a young man’s collec- 
tion of rare coins: ‘‘A very good thing 
to have in its way, a very good thing; 
but I tell you, young man, the coin to 
look out for is the American dollar.’’ 

Past circumstances have not been fa- 
vorable to the development of trade and 
commerce among Negroes of the United 
States, but little by little we are making 
our way in this line. A Negro clerk or 
tradesman is no longer an unknown 
personality. Accounts from Mississippi, 
other parts of the South, and the North 
as well, show that the Negro gradually 
is gaining ground in the commercial 
field ; and to this end the twentieth cen- 
tury offers greater opportunities than 
did the nineteenth, if we will only 
** take the current when it serves.’’ 

We cannot too often repeat that our 
great necessity in the way of creating 
apd making use of opportunities is 
skilled laborers in every department of 
life. Before the close of the nineteenth 
century we could claim 540 telegraph 
operators, 1,600 captains and pilots of 
vessels, 8,000 printers, etc., and and in 
all lines, an aggregate of 30,000 skilled 
laborers; in addition to this 3,000 law- 
yers, 28,000 ministers and 30,000 teach- 
ers in public schools. We need in the 
twentieth century not a smaller per- 
centage of highly educated men and 
women, but a greater increment of those 
who bring with their education a large 


amount of common sense, and such 
broad knowledge of men and affairs, and 
of industrial conditions, as will enable 
them to grasp in detail our present crit- 
ioal situation. 

At this moment we are not particu- 
larly interested in trust companies, 
mining plants, Panama Canal schemes, 
oil gushers, etc., we have little capital 
invested therein. Such enterprises in- 
dicate the direction in which we need 
to develop energy ; for if we are to be 
part and parcel of this great Republic, 
we must prepare to take active part in 
the national life, and in all the opportu- 
nities which this life represents. Prac- 
tical financiers are not made in a day, 
but gradually, as we get farther and 
farther from a past, the dark shadows 
of which still hang over us, we shall 
with proper training, if penny-wise, if 
thrifty, acquire the capital, the business 
tact and talent mecessary to success 
along these lines. 

McKee, recently deceased, the col- 
ored millionaire, the successful man of 
business, born in 1821 in Alexandria, 
Virginia, while still in his teens was 
indentured as a brickmaker; afterward 
employed for a year in a confectioner’s 
establishment; at twenty-five, in a liv- 
ery stable; later, in a restaurant. Be- 
ginning to buy property, he soon learned 
that the possession of land, real estate, 
is one of the main keys to success, and 
he entered into the real estate business, 
buying and selling property for himself 
at his own office. At the time of his 
death he owned nearly 400 homes, all 
unencumbered. He was the founder 
and owner of McKee City in New Jer- 
sey, owned 300,000 acres of coal and 
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oil lands in Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia, 23,000 acres in New York, and 
so on. 

Here was a man of eminent success, 
financially speaking. Were his early 
opportunities equal to ours of the 
twentieth century? Not so long since, 
a Negro, born a slave, handed Dr. 
Booker Washington a check for $1,000 
as a gift to Tuskegee, and did not 
thereby impoverish himself. Were this 
man’s early opportunities equal to ours 
in the twentieth century ? 

Gautamala, Central America, pos- 
sesses a Negro millionaire in the person 
of John Knight, born a slave in Ala- 
bama and of slave parents. Knight's 
fortune consists of gold mines, coffee 
and banana plantations, banking and 
steamboat stock. Were this man’s 
early opportunities equal to ours in the 
twentieth century? 

Therefore, we repeat, the foundations 
for success have been laid for us deep 
and strong, by ancestors whose faith- 
fulness, whose sterling worth, whose 
good common sense took for them the 
place of education. 

We would have to-day, assuredly, 
not less of the education of the schools, 
but more of the sterling qualities, with- 
out which mere intellectual training 
amounts to little in the ultimate analy- 
sis; without which we shall not be 
able to seize the opportunities of the 
hour, nor shall we possess the ability to 
make them serve our purpose. 

Some one has well said of us, ‘‘ The 
status of the colored American is not to 
be fixed by the scientist, the social phi- 
losopher, nor the politician, but this 
body of people will finally be given just 
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the place they show themselves compe- 
tent to fill.’’ 

Here again lies our opportunity for 
success in the twentieth century,—to so 
build upon the rich legacy left us by 
our ancestors of the nineteenth, that we 
show ourselves competent to fill a high 
and important place in this Republic 
and elsewhere. 

Not only is ‘‘ man the architect of his 
own fortune,’’ but a race as well, must 
work out its own salvation. Said 
Theodore Parker, the great divine, in 
1857: ‘‘In twenty generations the Ne- 
gro will stand just where he is now, 
nore eminent in anything except the 
calling of waiter.’’ But by admitting 
the Negro’s power to become eminent 
in any calling, the argument Parker 
attempted to establish thus lost its 
entire force. 

The man who can attain eminence as 
a waiter, since this occupation requires 
thought, skill, patience and endurance, 
many fine qualities of head and heart, 
may attain eminence In any other call- 
ing; and with Tanner’s paintings pur- 
chased by the most celebrated Parisian 
galleries; with no library complete withe 
out Dunbar’s dramatic race stories and 
dialect poems; with the work of Bruce, 
of Cuney, of Price, yet fresh in the — 
public mifd; with that of Booker Wash- 
ington, Scarborough, Bowen, DuBois, 
B. F. Allen; Kelley-Miller, and hosts of 
others before us, we may safely invite 
the shades of the departed Parker toa 
closer inspection of the Negro’s innate 
power; and positively feel that, unless 
duly biased by prejudice to-day, he 
would modify his statements and opin- 
ions. 
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Said a certain Mayor of Kansas City 
in an address before a gathering of rep- 
resentative Negroes, the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association: ‘‘ When your 
race can show a line of inventors, of 
scientists, of artists; when all members 
of your race can read and write, one- 
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The opportunity for success in the 
twentieth century, in the industrial 


world, and in the fine arts, is materially 
increased by the excellent industrial, 
manual training, and technical schools, 
that continually multiply ; aed that to- 
day make it possible for us to acquire 
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half of the prejudice you now have rea- 
son to complain of will pass away;’’ 
and continuing, he spoke in the highest 
terms of our talent for the fine arts, 
and other vocations, as shown by the 
increasing number of poets, artists, 
scientists and other professional men of 
repute. 


a high degree of skill along all lines of 
industrial pursuits, as well as to become 
masters in the fine arts. 

It may be said that for a century, 
more or less, before emancipation, and 
at the close of the Civil War, practically 
speaking, we were the skilled laborers 
of the South, but it must also be borne 
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in mind that methods of labor, machin- 
ery, mechanical appliances and speciali- 
zation, one and all, have developed mar- 
velously within the last forty or fifty 
years; also, that without that training 
that to-day must come through the in- 
‘dustrial, or some form of technical 
school, we cannot compete with the 
highly skilled labor of this practical 
age, that calls for the active and intelli- 
gent brain behind the active hand. 

The barber has become the tonsorial 
artist, and must pass an examination 
before he can ply histrade. The white- 
‘washer has become the kalsominer or 
fresco painter; and so on, up or down 
the line, as you please, conditions have 
changed, and the Negro must place on 
the market skill as well as muscle and 
‘sinew, where it must be found equal to, 
er greater than, that of his fellow man, 


or he loses his opportunity, his chance, 
to compete for a place in advanced civ- 
ilization. 

The schools generally, are open to 
the black boy and girl, the black man 


and woman. ‘The opportunity to enter 
the competing lists is granted in many 
of the avenues of life. Let us, there- 
fore, make good use of the opportuni- 
ties that are open before we decide that 
the twentieth century Negro must and 
‘will be a failure because of circum- 
‘stances forced upon him. 

Industrial arts multiply; new lands, 
‘undeveloped countries await the man of 
parts, of brain, of talent, irrespective of 
race or color; and invite him to take 
part in their development, if he in turn 
thas made the necessary preparations ; 
if he represents in his personality well 
directed energy. 
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The South to-day, to illustrate, is 
entering upon a period of industrial 
greatness. Already the last census 
shows a tide of emigration setting 
southward. The natural resources of 
the section are being developed as never 
before, and the eyes of the financial 
world are turning in that direction. 
Coal and iron, cotton and timber, are 
present in such vast quantities; the 
water power, rainfall, climate harbors, 
cost of production and transportation, 
all present a most happy and an unpar- 
alleled combination for the development 
of industries. 

Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines have each their quota of Afro- 
Americans from the United States, who 
are meeting with admirable success, and 
in many cases young men who won 
well earned laurels in the late Spanish- 
American War have remained in the 
newly acquired lands, or are returning 
thither to engage in professional and 
business pursuits. 

There is room for others who are 
ready and willing to test the opportuni- 
ties that await them in these Isles of the 
Sea and elsewhere. Germany stretches 
forth her hands to the young Afro- 
American, well trained in industrial 
arts, and with open arms bids him come 
and develop for her the wonderful re- 
sources of Africa, the home of his fore- 
fathers. 

Are not these opportunities for success 
in the twentieth century? Is there not 
on every side, in every land, an opening 
for at least a few of the race? The emi- 
nent success of the few, their right con- 
duct, their manliness, immediately create 
a demand for others. 
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The gay world of London, usually 
chary of praise, gave unstinted honor to 
the musical genius of the race, and Cole- 
ridge Taylor became the lion of the 
hour. France, a few years since, cele- 
brated the centennial anniversary of the 
birth of two of her greatest writers. 
In the veins of one of these authors 
flowed a goodly portion of Negro blood ; 
but the fame of Dumas Pére is not less- 
ened by this fact, and all France de- 
lights to do honor to his name. 

It is safe to say that in the field of 
such fine arts as music, literature, paint- 
ing and sculpture, the twentieth cen- 
tury will yield us many successful com- 
petitors for fame, whose names, like 
Murillo in Spain, Pushkin in Russia, 
Dumas in France, Coleridge-Taylor in 
England, Edmonia Lewis, Bannister, 
Tanner, Blyden, Dunbar and others, 
will redound to the glory of the race. 
Even now, in the initial years of the 
century, certain mames appear above 
the horizon that are full of promise for 
the future. 

Possibly as a race we shall not for 
years, if ever, become great commer- 
cially ; for centuries it may be that our 
mission among the nations, and that a 
high one, will be to assist in keeping 
alive the fairest, the most beautiful pos- 
sibilities of civilization, through the 
medium of the fine arts ; it may be our 
mission, in part at least, to assist in 
turning the public mind from its too 
great greed of commercialism to the 
finer arts of life, and of artistic 
living. 

As a people we are just becoming 
comscious of this our latent talent for 
art and science, which, even in other 


years, essay to burst forth, here in a 
poet, Phyllis Wheatley, there in a 
scientist or inventor, Benjamin Banne- 
ker, etc., with such startling force that 
the passer-by instinctively paused to 
exclaim, ‘‘Here lies a Prometheus 
bound.’’ 

Inventive genius, the skill which 
finds out and sets in order something 
new, is a potent force in shaping the 
destiny of any people; and we rejoice 
that now from time to time some im- 
portant invention has its source in the 
brain of a Negro. The product of his 
mind, the inventions of his imagination, 
whether as masterly literary efforts or 
otherwise, directly applied to the ad- 
vancement of art and science, industry 
and mechanical appliances, will accom- 
plish more toward moulding the future 
of the race than any amount of favor- 
able legislation. 

Already in the nineteenth century 
Granville T. Wood, as inventor and 
electrician, divided honors with Edison ; 
Elijah McCoy of Detroit invented many 
useful and time saving appliances that 
are to-day in general use on cars, steam- 
boat lines, etc.; and the so-called Mc- 
Cormick reaper is said to have been the 
invention of a slave—also the cotton 
gin accredited to Whitney. 

The twentieth century, with its ex- 
cellent equipment of technical schools, 
affords us greater opportunities than 
ever for securing the skill required of 
the scientist and the inventor; while 
the entire field of industrial improve- 
ment is so vast, that practically there is 
no limit to the probabilities and possi- 
bilities of inventive achievement. There 
are few inventions in present use not 
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capable of improvement, and the inspira- 
tion that seeks amelioration of human 
misery, that seeks to promote useful in- 
ventions, is the fundamental principle 
on which is based the progress of to- 
day, and must occupy the intellect of 
the future, for 

** No house can stand ; no kingdom can endure, 

Built on the crumbling rock of Self-desire.’’ 

Reflecting that in less than forty 
years the Negro wiped out forty-five 
per cent. of his illiteracy, we instinct- 
ively feel, that, if he hews to the line, 
he may wipe out the remainder during 
the century; and moreover, that he 
must succeed in becoming a man among 
men, if he brings to the task moral and 
intellectual ability, combined with com- 
mon sense, 

We repeatedly use the expression 
‘common sense,’’ for we consider this, 
perhaps old fashioned equipment, thus 
indicated, which, in the absence of the 
education of the schools, helped our 
ancestors to succeed, to acquire property, 
to preserve their integrity, to obtain 
the respect and esteem of the best peo- 
ple, an indispensable factor of success, 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

Unity of purpose, organization, co- 
operation, concentrated, and above all, 
consecrated effort, are the essentials of 
race progress, which as a people we 
must keep steadily before us in this 
period of our development. 

United we shall stand, divided we 
must fall. Severed by existing condi- 
tions from many of the enterprises that 
universally interest mankind, that de- 
velop his faculties and represent his 
ambitions, we must learn to co-operate 
for mutual protection and advancement ; 
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clinging with that pertinacity which has 
characterized ‘‘ Russia’s dream of a 
thousand years of capturing Constanti- 
nople,’’ to the advantages gained under 
untold obstacles and difficulties, let us 
press forward until our noblest dreams 
have been realized. 

Organization, competition, co-opera- 
tive industrialism, form the triumvirate 
of forces that, allied, or, in opposition, 
sound the call of the present era. 

Asa step in nation making, co-oper- 
ative industrialism follows naturally in 
the wake of a too high handed competi- 
tion, which by the double crime of ex- 
ploiting labor, and of levying an unjust 
tribute upon the necessities of life, seeks 
to reap fabulous fortunes. To offset 
this great evil, the twentieth century, 
over the graves of successive civiliza- 
tions at last may learn that all impor- 
tant doctrine, ‘‘the co-operation of all 
for all, i. e., Industrial Co-operation. 
Already this advanced creed has been 
foreshadowed by Bellamy in his some- 
what famous book, ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward;’’ more recently by Edwin Mark- 
ham, mainly through his poems; and 
by others, whose philosophy of life may 
yet become a practical working basis 
for the nations. 

And if,as Markham believes, it is 
America’s mission to teach this lesson, 
if these words of the poet of the Sierras 
prove more than empty sound, 

‘‘*Tis your’s (America’s) to bear the World- 
- State in your dream, 

To strike down mammon and his brazen 

breed, 


To build the Brother-Future, beam on beam, 


Yours, mighty one, to shape the mighty 
Deed.”’ 

















If these words teach ought of the 
future, if, to quote again from the same 
author, 

‘** There is a destiny that makes men brothers ; 
None goes his way alone ; 

All that we send into the lives of others 

Comes back into our own,”’ 

then, as never before, our own personal 

effort must be our inspiration in this 

country; must be our pillar of fire by 

night, our pillar of cloud by day. 

Through this personal effort we are 
to discover the divine face, through this 
process of working out our own salvation 
we are to perceive the ‘‘ego’’ within. 
In the nineteenth century, necessarily, 
we leaned upon others, in the twentieth 
we must learn self-reliance; and this 
century, with its new thoughts, its new 
creeds, its progressive ideas, is to fur- 
nish such opportunities for this purpose 
as never before have unfolded to our 
wondering eyes. 

The bridges have been burned in the 
rear, joyously let us push forward, feel- 
ing within the thrill of life that pulses 
through the entire continent, and moves 
onward to the Isles of the Sea. 

The attainments already secured by 
us in wealth and learning, in art and 
trade, in agriculture and mining, in 
mercantile business and the professions, 
in fact, in all the departments of labor 
and industry, give positive proof of our 
determination and progress. Obstacles 
prove but a means of grace by spurring 
us onward. Criticism, likewise, only 
causes us to work the harder. Even 
with disfranchisement obtaining in an 
increasing number of States, we need 
not dispair. 

The power to acquire property is not 
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thus seriously curtailed. The ability 
to settle down, to obtain an education 
and thus develop the physical, moral 
and intellectual powers of the race are 
thus not greatly abridged. The power 
to get homes, money, and to become in 
every sense intelligent, law-abiding citi- 
zens is, in a measure, stillours. Having 
done our part, the progressive spirit of 
American Independence in the end can 
be depended upon; and having gained 
something of the material objects neces- 
sary to existence, it now becomes our 
duty toexpend more time in learning 
the fine art of living. 

In the eloquent language of that true 
artist, the gentle, dead Ruskin, ‘‘ The 
art of life is the instinctive and neces- 
sary result of powers which can only be 
developed through the mind of succes- 
sive generations, and which finally bursts 
into life under social conditions as slow 
of growth as the faculties they rele- 
gate.’’ 

The doctrine of evolution here intro- 
duced indicates that we must not be de- 
spondent if we learn the fine art of life or, 
living but slowly ; other races have had 
to undergo the same slow process ; and 
with a certain degree of satisfaction we 
can already point to a gradually increas- 
ing discrimination in all those matters 
of taste and form, of amusement and 
recreation, which very largely affect the 
social life of a people; and give to the 
individual, to the mass, to the race, 
those, perhaps indefinable, but none the 
less positive, marks of culture. 

The home life of a people very clearly 
indicates its real progress. At theclose 
of the war the Negro owned in the en- 
tire United States but few homes, and 
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in a very literal sense began life at the 
foot of the ladder. Before the close of 
the nineteenth century 1,500,000 occu- 
pied farms and homes and owned 270,000 
of these. And the fact that the com- 
piler of the eleventh census officially 
states that ‘‘of juvenile criminals the 
smallest ratio is among the Negroes,’’ 
seems to indicate that morality and in- 
telligence permeates the atmosphere of 
the larger per cent. of these homes. 

Year by year, with the present cen- 
tury stretching out before us, there is 
the opportunity to make our home life 
approach more and more closely to a 
higher ideal; just in proportion as this 
life becomes truly noble, truly inspiring, 
truly artistic, shall we find the young 
people who go forth from this ‘‘ Golden 
Milestone’’ prepared to achieve suc- 
cess ; and thus in turn will they demon- 
strate that the true measure of a nation’s 
civilization and power is found not alone 
in the quantity and quality of its ex- 
ports, uot alone in the size, brawn and 
prowess of its standing armies, not 
alone in its fleets and iron clads, but, as 
well, in the well rounded character of 
the individuals that compose it ; and, in 
the well meant and necessary anxiety 
to develop the intellectual forces of the 
race, to seize the industrial opportuni- 
ties of the moment, let us not forget to 
develop the moralities so essential to 
character and to the permanent progress 
of a people. 

The well rounded character embraces 
the science, the art, the philosophy of 
life; penetrates every fibre of our exist- 
ence and constitutes for us, as for other 
races, the vantage ground of progress. 
In the end we shall find that as Secre- 
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tary Wilson well said on one occasion, 
‘*The only distinctions of universal 
recognition in our land will be those 
that separate the strong man of attain- 
ments, able and willing to help his fel- 
lows, and the weak man without that 
ability.’ 

With educational advantages far su- 
perior to those of past generations, we 
now have opportunity to show the 
world that the criminal Negro is not 
the educated Negro. How? First of 
all by making the matter personal. 
The statistics of education and of crime 
show, and are sufficiently reliable to 
prove, that Negro criminals do not 
come from the educated, refined classes— 
and such classes exist, contrary to the 
doctrine of some who attempt to give 
us wholesale condemnation—but from 
the most illiterate, the stupid, the be- 
sotted element ; from the class that has 
not been reached by the moral side of 
education. Let us then endeavor to 
work upon the moral nature of the 
great mass of our people, and especially 
upon the young boys and girls, until 
the whole mass is lightened by the 
quickening influences of Christian edu- 
cation. Poets tell us of 


‘« The one divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves,”’ 


and we, the women of the National As- 
sociation of Colored Women, to-night 
assembled in this sacred edifice, on this 
auspicious occasion, have reason to be- 
lieve that we are rapidly making his- 
tory; that we are moving, intelligently, 
let us hope, toward that era of peace on 
earth and good will toward men that 
acknowledges as an avowed principle of 














action ‘‘the brotherhood of man the 
fatherhood of God.’’ 

Professor DuBois, in the initial chap- 
ter of his wonderful book, ‘‘ Souls of 
the Black Folk,’’ has with the hand of 
a master, and with the peculiarly fine 
stroke of his individual scapel, laid bare 
the very soul of the Negro for the gaze 
of the world; and we see in this one 
and in succeeding chapters the spiritual 
striving of this, our own, people in the 
attempt, first to attain freedom; this 
nominally attained, the attempt to grasp 
the real significance of liberty ; primar- 
ily, by means of the ballot, which soon 
eludes the grasp. Then up, up, by 
way of a most rugged and toilsome 
path the Negro attempts book-learning ; 
yet the goal does not appear, but it does 
render the emancipated serf, the child, 
the infant civilization, a self-conscious, 
self-respecting youth, one who sees in 
himself some faint revelations of his 
personality, power and mission. 

As in the case of Jean Paul as he 
desribes the scene in ‘‘Levanna,’’ when 
he suddenly discovers his ‘‘ Ego,’’ to 
which reference has previously been 
made, so the Negro had at last dis- 
covered his inner self, his ego, and for 
the first in his history on American soil 
he began to analyze the burdens he bore ; 
his ignorance and degradation; his sloth 
and shirking, the result of centuries of 
shackled hands and feet. The analysis 
appalled him, loomed up before him as 
a wall of trouble and but for that never 
failing bouyancy, so important as an 
element of his mental characteristics, 
long since he would have gone the way 
of the Egyptian, before this wall, that 
shut him off from progress, from civil- 
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ization, from all of those things that 
universally interest mankind; but be- 


cause of this native buoyancy, this ten-’ 


dency to rise, the Negro is not too much 
depressed by obstacles. Knock him 
down, literally, or, figuratively, and, 
like a rubber ball, he rebounds, usually 
the wiser for his experience, and with 
some valuable lessons for future refer- 
ence. 

The self analysis has proved beneficial, 
a very necessary step in his progress 
from chattel slavery to the full posses- 
sion of manhood rights; and the more 
rigidly he applied the analytical test, 
the more rapid was his positive develop- 
ment and advancement; and only in 
proportion to his ability individually, 
or in mass, to apply this test, to analyze 
his own condition, the motives that 
should control him, only in proportion 
to his ability to make proper choice in 
the peculiar and somewhat trying cir- 
cumstances of hislife in America, has he 
made progress. : 

To-day, something over forty years 
after the passage of the act that broke 
the chains for millions of unhappy 
human beings, the world is clamoring 
for tangible results accruing from that 
act: and naturally, for this is an age of 
inquiry, of industrialism and commerci- 
alism; not an age of faith, nor of poetic 
fancy ; and to-night, on this the tenth 
anniversary of organized Afro-American 
Womanhood, we present to you, to the 
world, this organization of representa- 
tive womcn, virtuous, self-respecting, 
educated, refined, cultured, and the 
work they represent in which thirty- 
seven States, as the truly marvelous 
first fruits of that great humanitarian 
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act. The recognitionfour women of the 
National Association of{Colored Women 
have received at the hands of such great 
National Bodies in America as the Na- 
tional Council of Women, with which, 
upon their invitation we were honorably 
affiliated in the year 1900, and in which 
we officially received every act of court- 
esy accorded other affiliated bodies ; in 
the National W. C. T. U., National 
Congress of Mothers; and International 
Council of Women, all demonstrates 
that the Negro woman hasnot been idle 
during these forty one years, on the 
contrary, that she has been decidedly 
active, physically, mentally, morally 
and spiritually speaking, in working 
out her own salvation, and that of the 
race with which she is identified. Such 
recognition, combined with those triple 
forces of allied strength, the pulpit, the 
press, and the public will do much for 
the Negro; will win where other earthly 
torces will fail ; and even if the criticism 
is at times severe, adverse, untrue, we 
have within ourselves the power to so 
control our acts that eventually we 
shall be able todisprove the statments, 
and by future conduct raise the stand- 
ard of the race; for as Longfellow aptly 
puts it, ‘“The strength of criticism lies 
only in the weakness of the thing 
criticised.’’ 

Literature bearing upon the advance- 
ment of the Negro, giving stubborn 
facts and reliabe statistics must be more 
widely disseminated where it will most 
effectively reach the eye and ear of the 
Anglo Saxon. 

There is meed for more men like Dr. 
Frissell of Hampton, who have the ear 
of the multitude, who are so circum- 
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stamced that their words carry with 
them the weight of truth, and who are 
bold enough to give unbiased evidence 
in the Negro’s case in equity. 

There is need for a greater number of 
Anglo-Saxon women, who, like Mes- 
dames May Wright Sewal, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Virginia Fairfax, of South Caro- 
lina, and several other women of the 
dominant race, who have recently writ- 
ten for the press of the country the un- 
prejudiced truth relative to the Negro 
as presented to their observation. And 
above all there must be millions of Ne- 
gro men and women, who, with the 
energy born of hope and well balanced 
preparations, daily and hourly face life’s 
issues with a determination to succeed ; 
men and women whom discouragement 
cannot bafile; whom prejudice cannot 
conguer; whom adverse circumstances 
cannot wither in their righteous quest 
for truth, and for the inalienable rights 
of mankind. 

It goes without saying that the wo- 
men of our race, as of other races, must 
play an important part in all matters of 
race development, since an inevitable 
law of evolution seems to indicate that 
the progress of a race must be measured 
by the progress of the women of that 
race. : 

It is therefore gratifying to know 
that “women, comparatively speaking, 
but a few decades from the most unfavor- 
able conditions have so grasped the situ- 
ation, that they not only realize the 
difficult tasks that. thus devolve upon 
them, but that daily they are perform- 
ing these tasks in a quiet, unostentati- 
ous manner that is attracting the atten- 
tion of many a broad minded student of 
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sociology, and of others, who, from 
various causes, are interested in the 
development of the race with which we 
are identified. 

In this work possibly no organization 
of Colored Women has become a greater 
force, one more capable of bringing 
about tangible results, far reaching in 
scope and in character, than the organ- 
ization here represented The National 
Association of Colored Women. 

Through the work outlined by its 
officers and promoters, homes for the aged 
the orphan, the unfortunate of every 
class, have been erected and are being 
supported. Thus are we teaching the 
race self-reliance, self-help, indepen- 
dence. 

Day Nurseries and Kindergartens are 
being founded, and thus do we aim to 
strike at the root of the race problem— 
the children—and aim properly to start 
these children on the road to success. 
We desire during the convention to lay 
upon this Altar of our hopes, as a free 
will offering for the support of kinder- 
gartens, the small sum of One Hundred 
Dollars. It will represent but the wi- 
dow’s mite, toward an _ extensive 
work, may we not hope that there are 
those, who, seeing our efforts toward 
self-help, will increase this amount. 
Experience shows that Ten Doilars well 
expended in kindergarten material, or, 
extended as help, when kindergartens 
are impoverished, will do wonders. 

The National Association is an incor- 
porated body, hence in position to re- 
ceive bequests, donations and endow- 
ments, and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that as the work of our noble wo- 
women, East, West, North, South, be- 


comes more widely known, financial 
assistance will flow into our treasury for 
the development of our efforts in es- 
tablishing kindergartens, day-nurseries, 
schools of Domestic Science, and other 
much needed accesories to race eleva- 
tion. 

It is indeed an inspiration to witness 
how forcefully our noble women on all 
sides and in every section have caught 
the spirit of true, intelligent, service 
through effective organization. Not in 
any service imitiation are these women 
going about this great work; but, with 
an eye single to the needs of the 
race. 

The results are already to be seen 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our land, where-ever the Afro-Ameri- 
can Club Woman is to be found, al- 
though we witness this year but the 
tenth anniversary of organized Afro- 
American womanhood ; and it is safe to 
say, that in spite of all that has been ac- 
complished, no one, either within or 
without our race, has yet realized what 
a potent force for good rests within the 
boundaries of these great bodies of 
moral, educated, refined women, known 
as ‘‘The National Association,’ 
Northeastern Federation,’’ and South- 
ern Federation ;’’ each representing 
and emphasizing a common aim, race 
elevation ; each bound to the other by a 
triple cord each attempting, by general 
and by specific methods, to assist in 
working out the different problems that 
require daily solution in our life in this 
great American Republic, where as 
with Longfellow’s blacksmith, 


‘* Rach morning sees some task begun,” 
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although frequently and unavoidably it 
does not happen that, 


‘* ach evening sees it close.” 


However, from the far East, the far 
West, North and South come the same 
encouraging reports that fairly teem 
with interesting accounts of difficulties 
that have been squarely met and les- 
sened, if not entirely vanquished. 

We believe you will admit that we have 
not given you exaggerated statements, 
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but rather, that the half was not told of 
the great work that is being accom- 
plished by this ten year old body, the 
National Association of Colored Women; 
and yet in that spirit of sweet humility 
characteristic of Emerson and of fall 
great souls may we, as women, ever ex- 
emplify in our work, that, 


**So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
We unhesitatingly shall reply,—‘ I can.’ ” 





AUTUMN 
By JAMES EDWARD M’CALL 


HERE comes each year a season‘drear, 
Whick with its frosty breath 

Doth sing unto the saddened world 
The monrnful song of Death. 


It slays the fair and fragrant flowers, 
And drives the birds away 

To warmer climes, ‘neath distant skies, 
Where all is bright and gay. 


Upon the meadow’s verdant floor 
It lays a carpet brown ; 

And from the sighing, frost-kissed trees 
It blows the dead leaves down. 


It whistles through the naked woods, 
In notes both fierce and shrill, 
Which echo and reverberate 
From valley, glade and hill. 


The tender-hearted wint’ry :louds 
Shed cold tear-drops of rain, 

As they behold the sad, sad earth 
O’er which fair flowers lie slain, f, 


And as in pain and grief we view 
Chilled Nature's gloomy face, 
Thoughts of the grave file through our souls 
In swift and breathless pace. i 
We think of dear departed friends 
Gone to that other land ; 
And sigh to contemplate the hour 
When we must cross Death’s strand. 
But why should we thus quake with fear 
At thought of that last day? 
*T were better that we should bedeck 
Our souls in pure array 





The Negro on the American Stage 


By GEORGE W. WALKER 


HE stage has always fascinated 
i me. To stand before the foot- 
lights and entertain large audi- 
ences has ever been the dream of my 
life. When but a lad, I joined a com- 
pany of amateur colored minstrels in 
my native town, Lawrence, Kansas. 
There thirteen of us, but I cannot say 
that wehad badluck. We gave annual 
performances, and were always well 
patronized, and our net receipts from 
the box were usually gratifying. Ne- 
gro minstrels, organized and put on the 
road by white men, soon after the 
emancipation of the Southern slaves; 
were very successful throughout the 
Northern and Western States, but 
hardly anyone was optimistic enough in 
those early days of the black man on 
the American stage to believe that he 
would ever rise above being a mere 
minstrel man. I started out with the 
idea that it was possible for the black 
performer to do better. My associates 
shared my views to some extent, but to 
most of them the future offered little 
encouragement, and the longer I re- 
mained at home the more impossible it 
seemed for me ever to realize my ambi- 
tion. So I left Lawrence and went 
West to California. I did not make 
the trip in a single leap, but made my 
way from Lawrence to San Francisco 
by easy stages. 
In those days—about 18 years ago— 
the West was not so up-to-date as it is 


now. ‘The Westerners were good- 
hearted, but a bit rough and ready. I 
had to rough it, and rough it I did. 
But I got there, and that was the main 
thing. 

There were many quack doctors do- 
ing business in the West. They 
traveled from one town to another in 
wagons, and gave shows in order to get 
large crowds of people together, so as 
to sell medicine. When a boy, I was 
quite an entertainer. I could sing and 
dance, and was good at face-making, 
beating the tambourine, and rattling 
the bones. I was not lacking in cour- 
age, and I did not hesitate to ask the 
quacks for a job. First one and then 
the other hired me. When we arrived 
in a town and our show started I was 
generally the first to attract attention. 
I would mount the wagon and com- 
mence to sing and dance, make faces, 
and tell stories, and rattle the bones. 

My experience with the quack doc- 
tors taught me two good lessons: that 
white people are always interested in 
what they call ‘‘darky’’ singing and 
dancing ; and the fact that I could en- 
tertain in that way as no white boy 
could, made me valuable to quack doc- 
tors as an advertising card. 

When I reached San Francisco, I left 
the quacks and went around the theatres 
and music halls looking for employment 
While hanging around one day I saw a 
gaunt fellow over six feet, of orange 
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hue and about 18 years of age, leaning 
on a banjo, haggling with a manager— 
that was Bert A. Williams. He was 
stage struck, too! We got a job to- 
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quented the playhouses just the same. 
In those days black-facked white 
comedians were numerous and very po- 
pular. They billed themselves ‘‘coons.,’’ 





GEORGE W. WALKER 


gether at seven dollars a week each. 
That was about fifteem yearsago. We 
have had many ups and downs since 
those days, but still we hang together. 

When we were not working we fre- 


Bert and I watched the white ‘‘ coons,”’ 
and were often much amused at seeing 
white men with black cork on their 
faces trying to imitate black folks. 
Nothing about these white men’s action 
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was natural, and therefore nothing was 
as interesting as if black perfomers had 
been dancing and singing their own 
songsiin their own way. 
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throughout the Northern and Western 
States. The opposition on account of 


racial and color prejudices and the 
white comedians who ‘blacked up”’ 


? BERT WILLIAMS 


yw There were many more barriers in 
the way of the black performer in those 
days than there are now, because, with 
the exception of the Negro minstrels, 
the black entertainer was little known 


stood in the way of the natural black 
performer, and petty jealousies common 
professional people also greatly retarded 
the artistic progress of the Afro- Amer- 
ican. 
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How to get before the public and 
prove what ability we might possess 
was a hard problem for Williams and 
Walker tosolve. We thought that as 
there seemed to be a great demand for 


black faces on the stage, we would do 
all we could to get what we felt be- 
longed te us by the laws of: nature. 
We finally decided that as white men 
with black faces were billing themselves 
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‘*coons,’’ Williams and Walker would 
do well to bill themselves the ‘‘ Two 
Real Coons,’’ and so we did. Our bills 
attracted the attention of managers, 
and gradually we made our way in. 


4 


After playing for a pretty good run 
at the Midway Theatre, in San Fran- 
cisco, our eyes were turned toward the 
East, and our ambition was to make 
ourselves known in New York City. 
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J. A. SHIPP 


We succeeded in getting booked East, 
and finally landed in New York. 


As the ‘‘ Two Real Coons’”’ we made 
our first hit in New York while playing 
at Koster and Bial’s. Long before our 
run terminated we discovered an import- 
an, fact, viz.: the ome hope of the 
colored performer must be in making a 
radical departure from the old ‘‘ darky’’ 
style of singing and dancing. So we 
set ourselves the task of thinking along 
new lines. 

The first move was to hire a flat in 
Fifty-third street, furnish it, and throw 
our doors open to all colored men who 
possessed theatrical and musical ability 
and ambition. The Williams and 
Walker flat soon become the headquar- 
ters of all the artistic young men of our 
race who were stage-struck. Among 
those who frequented our home were: 
Messrs. Will Marion Cook, Harry T. 
Burleigh, Bob Cole and Billy Johnson, 
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J. A. Shipp, the late Will Accoo, a man 
of much musical ability, and many 
others whose names are well known in 
the professional world. We also enter- 
tained the late Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
the Negro poet, who wrote lyrics for us. 
By having these men around us we had 
an opportunity to study the musical and 
theatrical ability of the most talented 
members of our race. At that stage of 
the development of Williams and 
Walker, we saw that the colored per- 
former would have to get away from 
the ragtime limitations of the ‘‘darky,”’ 
and we decided to make the break, so 
as to save ourselves and others. 

In 1893, natives from Dahomey, 
Africa, were imported to San Francisco 
to be exhibited at the Midwinter Fair. 
They were late in arriving in time for 
the opening of the Fair, and Afro- 
Americans were employed and exhibited 
for native Dahomians. Williams and 


ALEX. ROGERS 
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Walker were among the sham native 
Dahomians. After the arrival of the 
mative Africans, the Afro-Americans 
weredismissed. Having had free access 
to the Fair grounds, we were permitted 
to visit the natives from Africa. It was 
there, for the first time, that we were 
brought into close touch with native 
Africans, and the study of those natives 
interested us very much. We were not 
long in deciding that if we ever reach 
the point of having a show of our own, 
we would delineate and feature native 
African characters as far as we could, 
and still remain American, and make 
our acting interesting and entertaining 
to American audiences. 

Many of the themes from which some of 
our best lyrics have been written are 
purely African We were the first to 
imtroduce the Americanized African 
songs : for instance, ‘‘ My Zulu Babe,”’ 
**My Castle on the Nile,’’ ‘‘My Dahom- 
ian Queen.’’ From the time we com- 
menced to feature such songs, not only 
the popularity of Williams and Walker, 
but that of the colored performer in 
general has been on the increase. I 
have no hesitation in stating that the 
departure from what was popularly 
known as the American ‘‘darky’’ rag- 
time limitations to native African char- 
acteristics has helped greatly to increase 
the value of the black performer on the 
American stage. 

Managers gave but little credit to the 
ability of black people on the stage be- 
fore the native African element was in- 
troduced. All that was expected of a 
colored performer was singing and danc- 
ing and a little story telling, but as for 
acting, no one credited a black person 
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with the ability to act. With a show 
behind. us, Willfams and Walker were 
ableto put a premium onjCake-walking, 
and at one time, in 1902 and 1903, we 
had all New York and§jLondon doing 
the Cake-walk. 

Black-faced white comedians used to 
make themselves look as ridiculous as 
they could. when portraying a ‘‘ darky’’ 
character. In their ‘‘ make-up’’ they 
always had tremendously big red lips, and 
their costumes were frightfully exag- 
gerated. The one fatal “result of this 
to the colored performers was that they 
imitated the white performers in their 
make-up as ‘‘darkies.’’ Nothing seemed 
more absurd than to see a colored man 
making himself ridiculous in order to . 
portray himself. 

My partner, Mr. Williams, is the first 
man that I know of our race to attempt 
to delineate a ‘‘darky’’ in a perfectly 
natural way, and I think much of his 
success is due to this fact. 

There is an artistic side to the black 
race, and if it could be properly devel- 
oped on the stage, I believe the theatre- 
going public would profit much by it. 
Williams and Walker have labored hard 
to bring to the front people of their 
race who possess . theatrical, musical, 
and some artistic ability, and among 
our moSt earnest and faithful co-work- 
ers, Messrs. J. A. Shipp and Alex. 
Rogers stand foremost. The love, the 
hnmor, and the pathos of the black race 
in this country afford a field for wide 
study, and I am sure the stage is the 
place where the character of the African 
race can be studied from a real artistic 
point of view, with special advantages 
to all lovers of music and theatrical art. 





A Prominent Business Man of Trinidad 


By A. A. WATERMANN 


R. LEWIS OSBORN INNISS 
M was born in British Guiana in 
1848, but was taken to Trini- 

dad, B. W. I., by his father when three 


or four years of age, and has lived there 





opposite Brunswick Square, one of the 
leading dispensaries in the city. He 
was the first druggist in Trinidad to 
start the idea of making up local patent 
medicines, and his Osborn’s Rheumatic 


LEWIS OSBORN INNIS 


ever since, and identified himself with 
the island. 

He has been in the drug business 
for thirty six years, having opened the 
St. Inniss Dispensary in Port-of-Spain, 
along with his father, in 1869, and is at 
present proprietor of that establishment 
and also of the Creole Pharmacy, at the 
corner of Frederick and Prince streets, 


Compound and Payruquille for Rheuma 
tism, and Pomade Rachel for removing 
freckles and stains from the skin have, 
by his constant and judicious advertis- 
ing, become household words through- 
out the island. 

Mr. Inniss is credited with some lit- 
erary ability, and anything coming from 
his pen is always accepted by the local 
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press. He takes a lively interest in all 
that concerns the welfare of his adopted 
home and is always willing to assist in 
anything which is intended for the up- 
lifting of the masses, and though busy 
all day with his own affairs, never 
grudges some of his time, after business 
hours, to help in promoting anything 
which is for the good of the people, 
socially, intellectually or spiritually, be- 
ing a staunch believer in the good old 
Gospel of Jesus Christ and its power to 
redeem and uplift the human race. 

He was a prominent member of the 
I. O. G. 8., the first temperance society 
started in Trinidad. He was.a Borough 
Councillor of the city for some years, 
and at the time of the controversy be- 
tween the Council and the Government, 
which ended in its abolition, he was 
on the side of those who voted for 
the necessary reforms in its working 
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which the Government insisted upon. 

He was the Secretary of the Rate- 
payer’s Association, which the promi- 
nent householders formed to look after 
their interests, after the Borough had 
been put by the Government into the 
hands of Commissioners. 

Mr. Inniss has been annually re- 
elected an Auditor of the Trinidad 
Building and Loan Association since 
the second year of its existence, some 
thirteen years ago. He is President of 
the Pharmaceutical Society of Trinidad, 
Vice President of the Trinidad Auxil- 
iary Bible Society, a member of the 
Managing Committee of the Victeria 
Institute and Trinidad Public Library, 
and Deacon, Secretary and Sunday 
School Superintendent of the Baptist 
Church in Port-of-Spain. He is a 
strong advocate of total abstinence from 
all intoxicating drinks. 





A Negro Text Book 


T THE recent meeting of the 
A State Board of Education at Ra- 

leigh, N. C., Prof. E. A. John- 
son’s History of the Negro Race was 
adopted as a supplementary reader for 
use in the colored public schools of 
North Carolina. The colored people 
of North Carolina are to be congratu- 
lated that their children will now be 
given achance to acquaint themselves 
with race history. But few white his- 
tories mention the Negro, and those 


that do only speak of him as a slave and 
a menial, and make no mention of any- 
thing creditable the race has done in 
peace or war. 

Afro-American children should know 
all the good things their forepar- 
ents have done, which will be a 
means of inspiration to them. 

It is also a sign of race progress in 
literature to have a book written by a 
Negro adopted by a white State Board 
of Education. 








The Blind Boy Poet, of Montgomery, Ala. 


The article which follows is from the Montgomery Advertiser of Montgomery, Ala., March 


28, 1906. The editor of this paper thought the subject of enough importance to give up a page 


of the Sunday morning paper to it. 


The praise which the paper gives the boy poet is possibly 


somewhat excessive, but the good will it displays in bestowing it is worth more to the young man 
no doubt than a more discriminating criticism. James Edward McCall would hardly be called 
** an intellectual prodigy’ only among people where the Negro was commonly supposed to be 


intellectually inferior. 


of his gifts as a poet will be when his poems are put on the market. 


He is, however, certainly a bright and promising young man. 


The test 
In the mean time our 


readers will certainly read with sympathy the first sincere utterances of this blind but gifted 


young man.—EDITOR. 


Ts son of slaves and reared in the 
humblest of circumstances James 
Edward McCall, a Negro boy of 
336 South Jackson Street, a native of 
Montgomery and 23 years old is an in- 
tellectual prodigy. He is a ‘‘ Blind 
Tom’”’ of literature for McCall through 
hard study has almost lost his eyesight 
and depends on an amanuensis, his 
sister. 

This boy, this Negro boy of Montgom- 
ery has been well educated. He has 
been writing poetry several years, but 
not one line from his pen has been pub- 
lished. He shrinks from publicity be- 
cause he is a Negro. 

Young McCall’s thoughts are high. 
He is a musician as well as a poet, and 
his happiest hours are spent in solitude 
with his thoughts which are ever bright 
and cheerful notwithstanding his afflic- 
tion. 

James Edward McCall, is the oldest 
son of Edward McCall, for twenty-three 
years a cook at the Montgomery police 
station and one of the best known and 
most respected Negroes in Montgomery. 
Ed. McCall was owned by W. T. 
McCall of Lowdes County. His aged 





master is still living on the old planta- 
tion and he has no truer friend or more 
devoted servant than Ed. McCall. The 
mother of the young poet was Mary 
Allen, daughter of Doc Allen, for many 
years a well-to-do Negro carpenter of 
Montgomery. She was owned before 
the war by the late Colonel Edmund 
Harrison of this county. 

Both parents are mulattoes. Their 
skin is a bright yellow and their hair is 
straight. Their children are fair and 
all of them are intelligent, well behaved 
and worthy. 

The McCall family lives in a comfort- 
able two story ten-room house on 
Jackson Street which is owned by Ed. 
McCall. 

His father, ambitious for his children, 


by thrift, frugality and energy, saved 


during his long service with the city, 
enough money to give his offsprings 
education. Young McCall is a gradu- 
ate of the State Normal School for Ne 
groes, completing his course there in 
June, 1900. He was sent during the 
fall of that year to Howard University 
Washington, D. C., to study medicine. 
He remained there one term and re- 
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turned the next year to complete his 
course, but was compelled to give up 
his desire to practice medicine on ac- 
count of a complete fail of hiseyes. He 
returned to Montgomery and consulted 
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For several months, he has labored 
with his verses, and a venerated box in 
the home of his father contains the re- 
sults. 

The home life of the boy is conducive of 


JAMES EDWARD McCALL 


an oculist, who forbade reading or writ- 
ing under penalty of losing his sight 
entirely. Since that time he has written 
several short poems while at school and 
had been commended by his teachers, 
but until he found himself otherwise 
helpless, his talent was not developed. 


making him more sensitive to higher 
thoughts. His gray-haired father, who 
did not have the opportunity, is giving 
his children every. advantage. No home 
is cleaner or more attractive than the 
home on Jackson Street and no one 
could be more respectful or more cour- 
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teous than the children reared by Ed. 
McCall and Mary Allen. A sister 
of the poet Annabel McCall a teacher 
in the State Normal School, acts as his 
amanuensis and in leisure moments the 
brother and sister enjoy music, both 
being skilled in playing the violin, 
piano and guitar. James McCall 
studied violin music several years under 
the tutelage of the late Prof. Alexander 
DeCzeke and the old musician spoke of 
the young Negro asa violinist of pro- 
mise. 

The Negro boy displays no discon- 
solation over his affliction. Oculists 
have told him that his eyesight will 
never be of material use to him and that 
care must be taken to prevent the total 
loss of vision. He can distinguish ob- 
jects but for practical purposes his eye- 
sight is valueless. 

The following poem is an example of 
the thoughts which occupy this man’s 
mind in his lonely hours, and have been 
pronounced his best lyrical verses: 


THREE GIFTS 
Blest trio of godly dowers ! 
Music, poetry and flowers ! 
By thy aid the weary soul 
Glimpses its celestial goal. 
When the soul doth faint and§sadden, 
Flowers purify and gladden ; 
Poetry fresh vigor brings ; 
And sweet music giveth wings. 
Then the spirit spreads its pinions, 
And from trouble’s dark dominions, 
Witb delight and rapture soars 
Straight to heaven’s pearly doors. 


Blest trio of godly dowers ! 
May ye evermore be ours ! 
What would Life to mortals be, 
Were their lives bereft of thee? 


Over scenes of grief and sorrow, 
Anguish, deep despair and horror, 
Thou dost shed a beam so bright, 
That the darkness turns to light. 
Even savage hearts beat faster, 
And acknowledge God as Master, 
When they hear thee in sweet speech, 
Of the great Creator teach. 
He who values not thy treasure, 
And in thee doth find no pleasure, 
Worships sin and vice instead, 
And his soul is truly dead. 


























Hnights of Pythias of Texas 


By H. M. GILLIEAN 


HE grand old State of Texas is a 
f state of which many persons have 
a false impression, picturing it as 


the land of the long horn steer and wild 
cowboy, armed to his teeth with six 


persons who have been accustomed to 
think of Texas as ‘‘ wild and woolly ”’ 
to have been present from June 11th to 
16th, at the twenty-second annual ses- 
sion of the Colored Knights of Pythias 


HON. W. R. HILL 
Attorney and President Endowment Board 


shooters, but there are thousands of 
persons reared in this State who have 
never seen acowboy, and to whom a 
steer other than the domesticated kind 
would be as much of a curiosity as to 
one who had never visited Texas, or any 
other place where such things are com- 
mou. 

It should have been possible for those 


of Texas in Fort Worth, where over 
two hundred delegates, representing 
two hundred and thirty subordinate 
lodges, with memberships aggregating 
over 7,500; orat the sessions of the 
Grand Court of Calanthe and become 
acquainted with the hundred and fifty 
ladies, representing three thousand of 
the best, most highly cultured and 
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intelligent women of the State. At 
the opening, Monday night, June 
11th, the large City Hall was crowded 
to its utmost capacity, and the scene 
presented was so impressive that I have 
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of man-worshippers for almost a quarter 
of century, but I have never seen any- 
thing more appropriately beautiful than 
the three thousand hrave men and 
beautiful women who packed the City 


HON. L. BRACKETT KINCHON, GRAND LECTURER 


to use the words of W. E. King, editor 
of ‘‘The Dallas Express’’ to describe 
it. ‘*I have been to many great gather- 
ings. I have sat in the press gallery of 
many a convention, both State and 
National. I have witnessed the antics 


Hall Monday night to witness the 
auspicious occasion. Men were there 
whose names are known wherever the 
banner of Pythias waves. There was 
Capt. John Young of Pine Bluff, griz- 
zled warrior, who for almost a quarter 
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MRS. A. D. KEYS 
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of a century has been the Supreme trea- 
surer of the Knights of Pythias, and 
also Gen. S. W. Green of Louisiana, 
Supreme Vice Chancellor. 

‘* Tuesday the Grand Lodge met in 
executive session in Miller’s Hall, and 
organization was effected of the two 
hundred and thirty-seven lodges report- 
ing. Of this number one contest only 
was noted. A pretty fine record fora 
‘‘wild and wolly’’ State. Tuesday 
night, at the City Hall, Right Rev. 
Evans Tyree, bishop-of the tenth Epis- 
copal district of the A. M. E. Church, 
delivered the annual thanksgiving ser- 
mon, one of eloquence and logic that 
stirred the entire audience. 

The feature of Wednesday was the 
annual parade, probably the longest 
parade of a secret society ever held in 
the State of Texas. The officers and 


visitors of the Grand Lodge and the 
ladies of the Court were in carriages at 
the head of the parade, followed by the 


delegates and the band afoot. The 
delegates and visitors had a merry even- 
ing at a picnic given at Douglass Park 
(colored.) The Fort Worth Company 
was present, but the Wright. Cuney 
Company, No. 7, of Austin, of which J. 
P. Bratton is captain, was the only com- 
pany entering to complete for the prize. 
This company ranks as the first in the 
States, and the manoeuvres executed 
were very difficult and complicated. 
The last and most important day of 
all, Friday, the brave Knights line up 
to face the real battle, the election of 
the grand officers for the ensuing year. 
The contest centred mostly on the elec- 
tion of the Grand Chancellor, Sir 
Knight Mitchell, the past Chancellor 
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had held the position for ten years; Dr. 
A. N. Prince of Sherman, for the past 
three years had been defeated each 
time, but undauntlessly he again con- 
fronted his opponent in another effort 
for supremacy. His faithful lieutenants 
McDonald, Rodgers, Dickson and Frier- 
son, had said he must win; the other 
side said he must not, so until the bal- 
loting was over no man really knew the 
result. Finally the ballot was cast and 
Dr. A. N. Prince was declared elected, 
Frierson of Houston was elec:ed vice 
chancellor and the Princes banner floated 
triumphatly upon the breeze. But few 
other changes were made in the officers 
and the list is as follows : Grand Chan- 
cellor, Dr. A. N. Prince; J. M. Frierson, 
V.G.C.; L. S. Simmons, G. K. of R. 
and S. P. Landry, Assistant G. K. R. 
and S. L. B. Kinchon, G. L.; H. Guest, 
G. M. of E.; H. A. Wells, G. P.; 
Knight Crinsole, G. M. of A.; R. R. 
Rease, G. I. G.; Joseph Pyles, G. O. 
G. ; Board of Birectors, R. H. Majors, 
J. P. Starks, M. M. Rodgers, C. C. 
Trimple and D. M. Mason. 

The Endowment Department has 
made such an excellent record with Hon. 
W. R. Hill of Galveston, as president 
of the Endowment Board and Prof. W. 
S. Willis, of Waco, as secretary, that 
they were re-elected. 

The Grand Court of Calanthe of the 
State of Texas held their session at the 
same time as the men. They met in 
the odd fellows’ hall, and so harmonious 
were their sessions -that one would be 
loath to believe that they were repres- 
enting three thousand other sisters, 
The ladies of the Court are absolutely 
united, fighting not one another or any- 
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HON. W. E. KING 
Editor of the Dallas Express 
body, but proceeding steadily forward 
for the upbuilding of the race and up- 
lifting of the women of this State. 

Mrs, A. D. Keys, who was re-elected 
Grand Worthy Counsellor without a dis- 
senting vote, has worked hard to estab- 
lish and maintain this spirit of good 
wi!l and progress among the members 
of the court. 
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The endowment department of the 
Negro Knights of Pythias is now in a 
healthful condition and to-day there is 
not a just claim unpaid. The executive 
committee, composed of the representa- 
tive members of the local Knights of 
Pythias lodges in the person of Prof. 
Quinn, chairman; and Messrs. J. J. 
Johnson, W. D. Donifer, J. D. Boyd, 
P. W. Watson, Walter Berliner, B. 
D. Davis, Ed. Loving, L. C. Crawford 
and S. A. Bramlette, labored hard and 
successfully to see that everything 
entrusted to their hands was. properly 
attended to. 

. Douglass Park, where the picnic was 
given, is owned by Messrs. Hans and 
Mason, progressive colored citizens of 
Fort Worth. A large pavillion and the 
pretty grounds make an ideal park. 

Mr. Robert Houston was a delegate 
to the National Negro Business League 
last year and is president of the Local 
League. He conducts an up-to-date 
livery stable and second hand store. He 
is a membar of the white undertakers 

‘association of this State and does a 
large portion of the Negro undertaking 
business in Fort Worth. 





Atlantic City 


greatest resorts in America is 
built on a Jersey sandbar a mile 
wide and ten miles long. The large 
public and private expenditures which 
have been made on the island for the 
entertainment of guests are justified by 


‘ TLANTIC CITY, one of the 


the fact that Atlantic City, located as it 
is, near the gulf stream, is an all-the- 
year resort. The summer vacationists 
having possession from June until Fall 
While those who wish to escape the 
winter’s cold, begin to arrive in Novem- 
ber. The resort is also growing in 
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favor for the meetings of Associations 
and Conventions ; many of these occur- 
ring during the months of May, June, 
September, October and November 
when the city is least crowded. 

With fewer than 11,000 voters, the 
city has a real estate valuation estimated 
by the Board of Trade at $92,000,000. 

Although its permanent population 
must be increased by a hundred and 
fifteen thousand te make it a first class 
city under the New Jersey law, yet it has 
a greater wealth per inhabitant than any 
other city in the state. The resort is 
therefore to a certain extent, a city of 
cottages as well as of hotels and board- 
ing houses. 

In commenting upon thc secret of the 
city’s unusual popularity, a Board of 
Trade statement credits it to the 
fact that there is no fresh water near 


Atlantic City nor on the main land in 
proximity to it; that as a consequeuce, 
its climate is dry, and there is almost an 
entire absence of fogs prevalent where 
large bodies of fresh water empty or are 


near salt water. There is therefore an 
absence of annoyance from sticky and 
damp clothing. This is doubtless the 
combination of circumstances that has 
made Atlantic City a wealthier resort, 
than all the other two score seashore re- 
sorts on the Jersey coast; and one which 
attracts tourists the world over. The 
Boardwalk is the great feature of 
Atlantic City, and those who see this 
resort for the first time and note how 
business seekers and pleasure seekers 
throng this promenade, find it difficult 
to imagine that within twenty years 
the boardwalk was a very different 
affair. This structure has cost the city 
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almost a quarter of a million dollars. 
Having a width of forty feet and ten to 
fifteen feet above the sand. It has been 
rebuilt, strengthened and extended at 
various times, and is now four and one 
half (4%) miles long beginning at the 
steamboat, sailboat, and fishing boat 
wharves on Absecon Inlet at the north- 
eastern extremity of the island, and ex- 
tending along the coast to the South 
Atlantic City line affording promenade 
space for as many as one hundred (100,- 
000) thousand persons. Beginning at 
the Northeast of the four ocean piers 
are, respectively, the Heinz Pier, the 
Atlantic City Steel Pier, the Auditor- 
ium Pier and Young’s Pier. Further 
down a fifth structure, called Young’s 
New Million Dollar Pier is being erected. 
This is to be a fire proof steel concrete 
structure. 

In providing for the obvious neces- 
sities on a great beach, the Federal 
Government has added to the interest- 
ing features of the island, in the estab- 
lishment .of life saving stations at Ver- 
mont and at Annapolis avenues and at 
Longport, at the Southwestern extrem- 
ity as well as by the establishment of 
the light house at the Northwestern end. 
Along the boardwalk daily can be seen 
a vast number of roller chairs, wheeled 
by colored men, and although the major 
ity of these are owned by white men, 
Afro-Americans have no difficulty what- 
ever in doing a profitable business in 
the face of overwhelming odds. It may 
be said that what little prejudice exists 
on this island can be found only emong 
the Southerners who have established 
business thereon, and may it be remem- 
bered there is not one spot in this whole 
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America, where you will not find that 
prejudical stigma either in its origin, or 
flourishing in its bloom. 

But eventhough this may exist, Afro- 
Americans are surrounded with pros- 
perity and an undeniable hope for a 
greater future. 

On reaching the resort one does not 
have to inquire if Afro-Americans are 
admitted on the police force, for as soon 
as one leaves the train they can easily 
perceive the brass buttons on the dark 
gentlemen standing a few feet away with 
his hand. This gentleman is not the 
only colored officer to be seen in Atlantic 
City, for there are numbers of others 
stationed throughout the resort. Their 


number being almost in equality to the 
White's. 

Afro-Americans for so many years 
have proved they are not a failure, that 


it is almost frivolous to mention their 
progress in the various branches of bus- 
iness which is being conducted in some 
instances by the wives, while the hus- 
bands are engaged in other work. 
Even the busses which are seen lined 
up along the railroad stations are driven 
by Colored men ; the most of which are 
owned by them. There are a large 
number of colored hotels and restaur- 
ants to be found on Arctic Avenue. 
Among these are, The Robert’s Cottage, 
The Butler Cafe, and restaurant and 
The Ferguson Villa which are highly 
patronized. Notwithstanding the num- 
ber of unoccupied positions to be filled 
by men of the race in the large hotels 
on the island, the streets between Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky avenues can be 
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seen thronged daily, with idle men of 
the race who call themselves sporis, 
while their only means of support is by 
the labor of the young women who with 
blind folded eyes can be seen daily going 
the downward path of degradation and 
sin. These are they who are to becen- 
sured for the greater part of prejudice 
that exists on the island. 

They have turned their backs to the 
number of Churches where the doors 
are thrown open with the cry of: ‘‘ All 
who will may come.’’ But from good 
authority I have been told that the 
police officials are doing a)l within their 
power to rid the resort of both Colored 
and White loafers. With the accom- 
plishment of this, Afro-Americans can 
sit at ease and hope for better days to 
come. - 

Never in my travels have I visited a 
more beautiful resort. With a perman- 
ent population of about (35,000) thirty- 
five thousand, it is indeed gratifying to 
know that over (5,000) five thousand 
are colored, with almost five per cent 
owning their own houses. And when 
we are aware of the fact that Atlantic 
City is not only a resort for the white’s 
but colored also, we should indeed be 
thankful to know the door is always 
open to thrifty men and women of the 
race, and the few places that may object 
to our presence are only teaching usa 
lessonthe meaning of whichis: Spend 
your money among your own people, 
and by so doing: you will be placing 
them in a position where they can 
easily demand and obtain social equal- 
ity. 





How Boys and Girls May Aid the Temperance 
Cause 


We reproduce here an essay, written; by Frances Bell, thirteen years old, of Omaha, 


Nebraska. 


This was considered such an excellent essay for ome of her age, that she was 


awarded the third prize, $2.50 in gold, by the Women’s Christian Temperance Union.— 


THE Eprror. 


NTEMPERANCEHEis generallylooked 
| upon everywhere asa very bad evil. 
It is and always has been the cause 

of a great deal of suffering and crime. 

It is not saying too much to lay the 
great majority of crimes at the door of 
intemperance. 

The papers of the United States are 
full at the present time of bad crimes 
committed by young men. In almost 
every case the downfall of these men is 
due to drink ; some of these men are 
hardly more than boys. This shows 
that intemperance may begin at a very 
early age. 

I think that children can aid the 
Temperance cause by never touching 
any kind of intoxicating drinks ; they 
should always regard it a8 a poison. 

If the boys and girls of Omaha and 
other parts of the United States would 
not touch any kind of intoxicating drinks 
and would look upon the habit of drink- 
ing as a very bad thing, then when they 
gtew up they would dislike it so much 
that there would be then no drinking 
at all. 

Boys and girls should learn what a 
bad effect strong drinks such as beer, 
wine, whiskey, and other alcoholic 
liquors have upon the human body. __ 

When they see any one drinking they 
should tell them what a bad effect it 


° 
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will have upon them. Boys and girls 
can help the cause of Temperance by 
talking in a nice way to people who get 
intoxicated and beg them not to drink- 

Grown people will often listen toa 
child when they will not listen to grown 
people. 

Children can beg their fathers and 
mothers not to go to saloons, and this 
would be a help. 

These are some of the waysin which I 
think boys and girls can aid the Tem- 
perance cause. 
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The EIKs’ Convention in Brooklyn 


- By W. PRESTON MooRE 


HE seventh annual 
i session of the Grand 
Lodge Improved, 
Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elksof the World 
convened in Sumner Hall, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in pur- 
suance of the mandate of 
the last grand session, 
held in Washington, D. C., 
and the manifesto issued 
by the Joint Legislative Committee 
August 28, 29, 30 and 31, 1906. 

The opening session was called to order 
by Mr. Geo. E. Bates, Grand Esteemed 
Loyal Knight, Exalted Ruler of Pro- 
gressive Lodge No. 35, Jersey City, 
N. J., with appropriate remarks. Bro. 
J. H. Gray, D. D., Grand Chaplain of 
Hampton, Va., delivered the invocation. 
Painter’s famous orchestra, under the 
able leadership of Prof. J. O. Allen, 
rendered choice selections, and near the 
conclusion played ‘‘ When the I. B. P. 
O. E. are on Parade.’’ 


Hon. Geo. E. Waldo, our representa- 
tive in Congress, and who is of Aboli- 
tionist stock, delivered an eloquent ad- 
dress of welcome, and said in part: 


Let me assure you it is a great pleas 
ure for me to be privileged to welcome 
you to the great city of Brooklyn. Such 
an intelligent body of citizens as I now 
look upon, coming as you do from most 
all sections of our beloved country, I do 
most heartily welcome. Your appear- 
ance here to day indicates in no uncer- 


tain way, signs of progress 
and long life in our body 
politic. It depends upon 
such meu as you as to 
what position your people 
are to occupy both in State 
and Nation. Ifthecolored 
men of Brooklyn use their 
rights honestly and inte lli- 
gently they will get the 
full respect and treatment 
as all other citizens. 

He was presented with a 
souvenir banner of the local lodge, and 
three hearty Elk cheers were given be- 
fore he left the ball. 

Edward Elmore Brock, Exalted Ruler, 
Brooklyn Lodge No. 32, responded, and 
forcefully said : 


We have gathered here in this grand 
convention to-day for the purpose of 
carrying out the principles of the Grand 
Lodge as mapped out at the last session, 
held in Washington, D. C., a year ago. 
Believing ourselves, then, to be in the 
right, let us proceed with dignity and 
without fear. The man who does not 
stand by his oath is an enemy to man. 
We should love the principles to which 
we have obligated ourselves. Let our 
light so shine that men may see the 
beauty and strength of our Order and 
feel constrained to follow in our foot- 


steps. 

The address throughout was an able 
appeal for regularity, and was received 
with warm approval. 

Hon. J. Welfred Holmes, Grand Sec- 
retary of Iron City Lodge No. 17, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., made a very interesting talk 
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of the work being done by his lodge, 
and spoke further of the need of amend- 
ing the constitution so that it would not 
be in the interest of any one man or set 
of men, but in the interest of the entire 
Order. He congratulated the delegates 
on coming to Brooklyn, and said it was 
an emphatic protest against disturbers 
and an evidence in favor of regularity. 
Since some of the delegates had come 
long distances to perform their duty. he 
urged that delegates so act that when 


adjournment is at hand they will have 
the consciousness of duty well and fear- 
lessly performed. 

Bro. Sandy P. Jones, Exalted Ruler, 
presented greetings from Manhattan 


Lodge No. 45. A cordial greeting was 
given Acting Grand Exalted Ruler Geo. 
E. Bates when he arose to address the 
convention in’ behalf of Progressive 
Lodge No. 35, of Jersey City, N. J., and 
also on behalf of the Grand Lodge rep- 
resenting Samuel Stewart, Grand Es- 
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E. BURTON CERUTI, STATE DEPUTY, N. Y. 


teemed Leading Knight of Parker Lodge 
No. 25, Pueblo, Col., (who was unavoid- 
ably absent) the delegates hailing Bro. 
Bates as the next Grand Exalted Ruler. 
Bro. Bates showed his appreciation and 
spoke as follows: 

Members of the Grand Lodge and 
friends, I am only here for one purpose, 
and that is to defend the Constitution 
and see that the principles of -our Order 
are carried out to the letter. I see be- 
fore me men engaged in the various pro- 
fessions who have come up through 
difficulties and have achieved success 
through honesty and integrity. I have 


no foes to revenge, nor friends to re- 
ward. We present here today one 
hundred lodges, with an aggregate mem 
bership of 12,000 American citizens, if 
you please. 


The attempt has been made, 
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sirs, in the face of these 12,000 men, to 
usurp the authority of the Grand Lodge 
and dash to pieces the wishes of its 
members—the bone and sinew of its 
very existence—by oneman. Our leader 
has not proved himself to be a man of 
courage, and he does not possess the 
qualities necessary to make a forceful 
ful and progressive captain such as is 
needed to manage a great organization 
such as ours. We are here in obedi- 
ence to your will and shall endeavor to 
live up to your mandates. 

Dr. William E. Atkins of Excelsior 
Lodge No. 4, Hampton, Va., made a 
short address on the value of standing 
together, and by so doing strengthening 
and making more solid the foundation 
of Elkdom. 

After a short afternoon session, at 
which routine business was transacted, 








SANDY P. JONES 
Exalted Ruler of Manhattan No. 45 
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the convention adjourned to give the 
delegates an opportunity of seeing Coney 
Island and other points of interest. 
Trolley cars and a band of music were 


provided by Manhattan Lodge No. 45, 


whose guests the delegates were. 
Wednesday morning, after roll call 
and adopting the minutes of the previ- 
ous day, the Committee on Credentials 
reported. The report showed forty- 
four lodges represented, composing the 
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This done, the Grand Lodge was de- 
clared open for the annual election of 
Grand Officers. Several delegations, 
under the leadership of E. Burton 
Ceruti, were out working for the elec- 
tion of Dr. Atkins of Hampton, Va. 
Bro. Bates declined in favor of Dr. 
Atkins, insuring his election as Grand 
Exalted Ruler. The other officers elected 
were: R. L. Phillips, Exalted Ruler, 
Pioneer Lodge No. 19, Boston, Mass., 


‘“w. PRESTON MOORE, FINANCIAL SECRETARY BROOKLYN NO. 32 


Grand Lodge and all of the Grand 
Lodge officers present with the excep- 
tion of three. The report was adopted, 
after which the Grand Lodge degree 
was given to a large number of dele- 
gates and local and subordinate mem- 
bers. The following committees were 
appointed: Resolutions, Appeals, Griev- 
ances, Law and Revision, Obituary, 
Printing and Finance. 

The annual taxes were then received. 


Grand Esteemed Leading Knight; W. 
A. Ricé, Traveling Deputy, Rice Lodge 
No. 39, Denver, Col., Grand Esteemed 
Loyal Knight; Cabel Galloway, Ex- 
alted Ruler, Nutmeg Lodge No. 67, 
Hartford, Conn., Grand Esteemed Lec- 
turing Knight; Hon. J. W. Holmes, 
Iron City Lodge No. 17, Pittsburg, Pa., 
Grand Secretary, and John T. Brandy, 
Keystone Lodge No. 6, Washington, 
Pa., Grand Treasurer. 
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W. A. RICE 


Organizer, Exalted Ruler and Traveling ~~ fated Rice 
Lodge No. 39, I. B. P. O. of the Worl 


Trustees elected were: J. R. Wool- 
ridge, Fidelity Lodge No. 46, Dallas, 
Texas; John A. Bruce, Iron City 
Lodge No. 17, Pittsburg, Pa; H. 
Strawbridge, Atlanta Lodge No. 54, 
Ga., and A. H. Lawlah, Howard Lodge 
No. 38, Bessemer, Ala. 

In the evening the delegates were the 
guests of Brooklyn Lodge No. 32, at 
their third grand annual picnic at At- 
lantic Park Casino. The outing was 
one of the largest held. The Casino 
was too small to accommodate the vis- 
itors. Those who were fortunate enough 
to get in enjoyed a most delightful even- 
ing. John T. Brandy, Grand Treas- 
urer, was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
P. Moore. Mr. L. L. King entertained 
a special party of friends from the 
Bronx and Jersey City. Lieut. James 
A. Roston of Brooklyn entertained a 
large number of delegates and friends. 
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The convention was called to order at 
11 o’clock Thursday morning and the 
session was devoted to unfinished busi- 
ness, The delegates rested from work 
and gave the day to a public demonstra- 
tion of the Order in a march through 
the principal streets of Brooklyn, and to 
an evening of pleasure at an outing in 
Greenville Schuetzen Park, Jersey City, 
under the auspices of Progressive Lodge 
No. 35 of that city. The line of march 
was understood by the Afro-Amer- 
icans of the Burough. Many came from 
Newark, Jersey City, Bronx, Manhat- 
tan, Sta'en Island and Long Island 
City to see the parade. The parade 
started from Sumner Hall, the scene of 
the convention, a little after 1 o'clock. 
The procession consisted of automobiles, 
carriages, and the Manhattan, Pioneer, 





EDWARD E. BROCK 
Exalted Ruler Brooklyn Lodge No. 32 
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DR. GEORGE E. CANNON 
Examining Physician Progressive No. 35 


Progressive and Brooklyn lodges on 
foot, with a symbol of the Order in 
charge of two lads. The men in line 
presented a fine appearance. R. M.S. 
Brown, Grand Esquire, assisted by Jas. 
L. Jacobs, Esquire of Brooklyn Lodge 
No. 32, led the procession, followed by 
Grand Officers and the Legislative Com- 
mittee, Pioneer Lodge of Boston in the 
dress of the Western Indians and the 


subordinate lodges. The following was 
the line of march: Through Lewis ave- 
nue, from Sumner avenue to Greene 
avenue, down Greene to Bedford ave- 
nue, through Bedford to Willoughby 
avenue, down Willoughby to Cumber- 
land street, through Cumberland to 
Myrtle avenue, down Myrtle to Borough 
Hall, down Court street to Schermer- 
horn, up Schermerhorn street to Bond 
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DR. B. C. WALLER OF MANHATTAN NO. 45 


street, thence to Prince street and Myr- 
tle avenue. 

Friday moring the Convention got 
down to business and will conclude 
with the installation of the Officers. 
The Grand Lodge received communica- 
tion from E. F. Howard, Grand Ex- 
alted Ruler at Columbus, Ohio, stating 
that a committee of nine had been ap- 
pointed to confer with them for the pur- 
pose of restoring peace and unity in the 
Order. It is confidently expected that 
unity will be restored between now 
and the setting of the next Grand Ses- 
sion, Negotiations are pending in Cov- 
ington, Ky., that will undoubtedly re- 
sult in bringing the Howard end to 
Chicago for mutual conference. 

Chicago was selected by acclamation. 
as the next meeting place. The 
William L. Pope Association gave a 
reception in the evening at Ulmer Park 
to the delegates and visiting members 
of the Order. 

Most favorable comment was ex- 
pressed regarding the splendid con- 
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duct of the delegates to the Conven- 
tion. With such a number of visitors 
in the city, not one arrest was made, 
the delegates, without exception, con- 
ducted themselves with the utmost 
decorum. The Convention was pro- 
nounced one of the most successful in 
the history of the Order, and the dele- 
gates and visitors returned to their 
several homes well pleased with their 
visit to Greater New York and adjacent 
towns. 

During the Convention it was the 
pleasure of the writer to meet nearly all of 
the delegates and visitors. Cards were 
exchanged whenever convenient and 
among the many received, that-of W. 
A. Rice, of Rice Lodge No. 20, Denver, 
Colorado, was most unique. 

Letters of regret were receive from 


- Hon, T. Thomas Fortune, R. L. Stokes, 


Esq., Hon.” John A. Hann and Hon. 





JAMES L. JACOBS 
Esquire of Brooklyn No. 32 
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J. FRANK WHEATON 
Attorney of Manhattan No, 45 


George E. Wibecan, Jr, President of 
the Henry Highland Garnett Republi- 
can Club Mr. Fred R. Moore stated 
to the writer his inability to attend on 
account of the National Negro Business 
League in Atlanta, Ga , the second day 
of our convention. Mr. S.R. Scrottron 
and Rev. W. R. Lawton were present. 
The Hall was beautifully decorated both 
inside and out with flags of all Nations. 
The American flag predominating. 

THE NEW GRAND EXALTED RULER. 

Dr. Wm. E. Atkins is a native of 
Chesterfield county, thisState. During 


his youth he was deprived of all educa- 
tional advantages and secured the rudi- 
ments of an education at the greatest 
inconvenience during rare intervals of 
to#l. 

At the age of 21 he determined to 





L. L. KING, BROOKLYN NO. 32 


retrieve the loss he had necessarily 
sustained and attended the Boykin In- 
stitute in Mecklenburg county, having 
previously attended the Manchester 
High School. During his attendance at 
these institutions he applied himself 
diligently to his studies, laying a broad 
foundation of general’ knowledge upon 
which to continue his later special 
studies, 

Upen completing his preliminary 
studies he decided to take up the study 
of medicine, and enrolled himself as a 
student at the Leonard Medical College 
at Raleigh, North Carolina. He at- 
tended this institution for four consecu- 
tive years, working during his vacations 
in order to meet the expenses of his 
college training. It is worth noting 
that when he began the study of medi- 
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cine he had but $30 which small sum 
had been saved at the cost of greatest 
deprivation. He graduated from the 
médical college in 1896, having fully 
equipped himself for a life of usefulness 
in his chosen profession. 

It has been frequently remarked, and 
with truth, that those who have the 
fewest opportunities make the most of 
them, while those who have the most of 
opportunities make the least of them. 
The subject of this sketch furnishes a 
case in point. Upon his graduation he 
was still in debt for the books he had 
been using during his college term and 
he even had to borrow $60 far railroad 
fare and office rent before he could 
select a suitable field and begin the 
active practice of his profession. These 
difficulties, however, served to spur him 
to more determined efforts rather than to 
deter him, and he at once began to 
make full use of the education he had 
obtained at so great a cost. To-day he 
has not only long since removed all the 
obligations he assumed at the beginning 
of his career, but has accumulated a 
considerable amount of property. He 
is now reputed to be worth nearly 
$7,000, all of which bas been earned, 
and well earned, in Hamption. From 
$30 to $7,000 im a few years is certainly 
a very creditable record, and all the 
more so in that it is the sole result of 
his own energy and intelligence. 

In September, 1896, Dr. Atkins 
passed the Virginia State Examining 
Board beginning active practice the fol- 
lowing month. At that date he opened 
the office he still occupies at the corner 
of King and Lincoln streets, and which 
he now owns. He has been uniformly 
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successful as a physician and has fully 
Sustained the dignity of his profession. 
He was at one time a member of the 
Hampton Board of Health, rendering 
efficient service in that capacity. He is 
at the present time lecturer on anatomy 
at the school of nurses at Dixie Hos- 
pital, and is the only colored physician 
connected with that benevolent institu- 
tion. He is also physician for the Old 
Folks’ Home and Orphan Asylum. 
While he has met with marked success 
in his profession he is still a student, 
subscribing regularly to ten leading 
medical journals, and keeping abreast 
with the progress made in the science of 
medicine. 

While his professional duties have 

been exacting Dr. Atkins hasstill found 
time to take an active and influential 
part in the establishment and manage- 
ment of a number of importans financial 
and commercial institutious. He was 
one of the incorporators of the Fisher- 
men’s Bank, of which he is secretary 
and cashier. He is also a director and 
stockholder of the Bay Shore Hotel 
Company, and is a stockholder in the 
Hampton Supply Company, and the 
People’s Building and Loan Associa- 
tion. ; 
It is but just to Dr. Atkins to state 
that he has made an excellent citizen, 
and that he has both by precept and ex- 
ample materially elevated the standing 
of hisrace. Heis exceptionally enter- 
prising and public-spirited and is ever 
ready to advance the interests of the 
community of which he is a part. 
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ADDRESS OF BROTHER J. WELFRED 
HOLMES, GRAND SECRETARY. 
Officers and Members of the Grand Lodge 

and Friends: 

We have gathered here to-day to hold 
this Grand Lodge meeting, and were 
I a preacher, like my friend, brother 
Gray, the Chaplain [ would exclaim 
as did Peter upon the Mount of Trans- 
figuration: ‘‘It is good for us to be 
here.’”’ 

No further proof of the earnestness 
and sincerity of the brethren present is 
needed than the fact that they are here; 
some of whom have traveled a distance 
of more than fifteen hundred miles, 

The Bard of Avon has said that 
‘*Thrice is he armed who has his 
quarrel just, and he but naked, though 
locked up in steel, whose conscience by 
injustice is corrupted.”’ 

The Grand Lodge which met one year 
ago in Washington, speaking through 
the votes of its delegates, representing 
the various subordinate lodges, after a 
very spirited contest, decided upon 
Brooklyn, New York, as the place for 
the Grand Lodge meeting in the year 
1906. In obediance to the mandates of 
the Grand Lodge, we are here for the 
purpose of holding this Grand Lodge 
meeting, and transacting the business 
of the Order and notwithstanding it 
was heralded abroad that we would be 
arrested upon our arrival, we are here, 
There are some who are not here, and, 
we are informed, are assembled in 
another place in defiance of the will of 
the Grand Lodge; led by the king wh> 
has been wont to sit upon his throne in 
Covington, on the banks of the Ohio, 
with a crown of obstinacy upon his 
head, carrying in his right hand a scep- 
tre in the form of a broad-axe, to cut 
off the head of every man and lodge 
who will not follow him and asisst him 
in violating the law of the order which 
he is sworn to obey, 

We who have assembled here have a 
great work to perform, I believe there 
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is sufficient intelligence and judgment 
among the delegates to do the work 
wisely and well, I believe we are right; 
I believe inthe justice of our cause, 
therefore, I would admonish you to do 
what is assigned us without fear and 
with a view to the progress of our be- 
loved Order, 

This Grand Lodge meeting will be 
one from which we can date our history 
in reckoning Grand Lodge events; we 
have crossed the Rubicon and burned 
the bridges behind us, I helieve that 
those who come after us will say that 
we were amply justified in pursuing 
this course, and the work done at this 
Grand Lodge meeting will give an im- 
petus to Elkdom which will be potent 
tor good throughout the length and 
breath of the land, 

The Constitution and By-Laws o 
our order must be changed. In its 
present shape, it is altogether in the in- 
terest of one man. In revising the 
present constitution, we must so ar- 
range matters that the proceeds from 
the establishment of new lodges and the 
furnishing of supplies must go into the 
Grand Lodge Treasury instead of as at 
present into the pockets of the Grand 
Exalted Ruler, If the Grand Lodge 
had not hitherto been operated in the 
interest of personal graft, greed and 
aggrandisement, we would now have in 
Our treasury at least ten thousand 
dollars, We have paid the sum de. 
manded for the work of the order so 
that so we are under obligations to 
no man, and abusive arguments which 
may be produced out of the mouths of 
ignorance, can neither justify nor ex- 
cuse any man for using the Grand 
Lodge as a means to fill his pockets at 
the expense of our order. If we proceed 
calmly and deliberately in disposing of 
the problems which present themselves 
at this meeting, we will be just and true 
to ourselves, therefore, I close in the 
language of Shakespeare: ‘‘ First of 
all, to thine own selves, be true, and it 
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must follow as the night the day, thou 
canst not then be false to any man.”’ 

J. Welfred Holmes was educated at 
Wayland Seminary and Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C.; and gradu- 
ated from the Law Department of 
Howard University with the degree of 
L. L. B. in May, 1890, he was admitted 
to practice December 1891 ; admitted to 
the Bar of the Supreme Court of Penna, 
October 1894; admitted tothe Bar of 
the United States District Court of the 
Western District of Pennsylvania and 
the United States Circuit Court in May, 
1895. 

He is a charter member of Iron City 
Lodge No. 17, I. B. P. O. E, of W,; 
was its first Esteemed Lecturing Knight, 
and its second Exalted Ruler; and ass- 
isted in organizing the lodge, 

He was elected a delegate to repres- 
ent Iron City Lodge in the Grand 
Lodge which met at Hampton, Va., 
September 1903; and elected Grand 
Secretary of the Grand Lodge at the 
Hampton meeting in 1903; and re- 
elected Grand Secretary in Atlantic 
City in September 1904; also in Wash- 
ington, D, C, in August, 1905. 

He led the opposition against 
Howard and assisted in bringing the 
Grand Lodge meeting to Brooklyn in 
‘August 1906, where he was re-elected 
Grand Secretay by a unaminous vote, 

Mr. Holmes is a member of committee 
on revision of the Grand Lodge Consti- 
tution I. B. P. O. E. of W., and is 
meeting with splendid success in the 
practice of law in the city of Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

ADDRESS OF BROTHER RICE 
Exalted Ruler, officers and brothers of the Im- 
roved Benevolent, Protective Order of 
Elks of the World : 

It is with pleasure that I am with 
you this evening as the representative 
of the Rice Lodge No. 39 of our Order. 
Dear brothers, we should appreciate the 
action of Brooklyn Lodge No 32, Pro- 
gressive Lodge No. 35, and Manhattan 
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Lodge No. 45, in determining to have 
the Grand Lodge carry out its plans 
decided on at the meeting in Washing- 
ton, D C., in 1905. As I look into 
your faces I note that you are the com- 
ponents of an army of earnest, zealous 
and determined workers, bound to- 
gether for a common interest—the ad- 
vancement of Elkdom, It would not 
be possible to mass so many active, in- 
telligent and earnest men together for 
any purpose not tending to a higher, 
better and a nobler life. Any associa- 
tion having for its object charity, 
founded upon the principles of human 
virtue, justice and brotherly love, fol- 
lowing the teachings of the golden rule, 
‘*Do unto others as you would that 
they should do unto you,’’ and teach- 
ing the universal brotherhood ot man 
and the fatherhood of God, cannot but 
succeed. 

Our Order is the home for all intelli- 
gent, conscientious and honest men who 
believe in success, and who do not be- 
lieve that in order to live a higher and 
a nobler life it is necessary to forego 
innocent recreation or to smother those 
social instincts which tend to bring us 
into closer communion and to cement 
more firmly the ties of friendship and 
fraternal love 

I hope as we grow in numbers we 
realize the responsibilities confronting 
us, and we must be prepared to meet 
them, Let us be true to our obliga- 
tions, and if we are we will be true to 
ourselves. Let us appreciate the im- 
portance of the work that is before us, 
at all times be just and wise in the exe- 
cution of the laws, and when we have 
transacted the business for which we 
were called, let each one of us return to 
our home city not only pleased with the 
meeting in the city of Brooklyn N Y,, 
and the hospitality of its citizens, but 
also with the determination of strength- 
ening the Order of Elks and influencing 
our people along all helpful lines. I 
thank you for your patience, 
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ADDRESS OF SANDY P, JONES 
Grand Exalted Ruler, Officers and Dele- 
gates : 

I bring you greetings from Manhat- 
tan Lodge No. 45 and their wish that 
your stay with us will be pleasant and 
productive of great good, you come to 
a city that delights to entertain 
strangers, particularly those who are 
doers of things. I am glad youare here 
in accordance with the decision of the 
Grand Lodge Convention held in Wash 
ington, D. C., August 1905, and ignored 
the advice of those who evidently are 
opposed to regularity. Let us in our 
deliberations act wisely and for the best 
interest of our beloved order. We 
must not permit schism to come in but 
have harmony throughout, for in union 
there is strength, We want our order 
to grow and become powerful and to 
accomplish results, we must stand to- 


gether. 

Among the delegates, vistors, and 
local members were: Dr. Wm. E. 
Atkins, Excelsior No. 4, Hampton, 
Va.; Dr. E. H. Gee, Muskingum Val- 
ley No. 82, Zanesville, O.; Dr. J. A. 
Lightner, Beacon Light No. 34, Ports- 
mouth, Va.; I. W. Warden, Exalted 
Ruler, Greater Lakes No. 43, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. A. Rice, Traveling Deputy, 
Rice Lodge No. 39, Denver, Col.; G. 
William Frazier, Exalted Ruler, Iron 
City No. 17, Pittsburg, Pa.; Jno. A. 
Black, District Deputy, Pioneer No. 19, 
Boston, Mass.; W. Hammond, State 
Deputy, Rhizona Lodge No. 62, Dur- 
ham, N. C.; J. Welfred Holmes, Grand 
Secretary, Iron City No. 17, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Hon. Louis B. Anderson, Greater 
Lakes No. 43, ‘Chicago, Ill.; John T. 
Brandy, Esq., Grand Treasurer, Key- 
stone No. 6, Washington, Pa.; Rt. Rev. 
J. H. Gray, Grand Chaplain, Grand 


Assistant Chief Female Department, 
Excelsior No. 4, Hampton, Va.; Hon. 
L. M. King, Morning Star No. 40, 
Washington, D. C.; Samuel E. Jones, 
Exalted Ruler, Morning Star No. 40, 
Washington, D. C.;Robert Moore, Sec- 
retary same lodge; William Lewis, Esq. 
Grand Esteemed Lecturing, Knight, 
Monumental No. 3, Baltimore, Md.; E. 
M. Shoecraft, Esq., Greater Lakes No, 
43, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Allen of the same 
lodge; Wm. H. Walker, District De- 
puty, Morning Star No. 40, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: T. Titus Brown, Traveling 
Deputy, Lighthouse No. 9, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; R. M. S. Brown, Grand 
Esquire, Excelsior No. 4, Hampton, 
Va.; J. Alexander Upsher, Esq., Nut- 
meg Lodge No. 67, Hartford, Conn.; 
J. W. Lawlah, Esq., Howard No. 38, 
Bessemer, Ala.; Several visitors and 
delegates from Weldon No. 26, Savan- 
nah, Ga.; Raymond L. Phillips, Exalted 
Ruler, Pioneer No. 19, Boston, Mass.; 
H. Strawbridge, Esq., Atlanta No. 54, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. Berkeley C. Waller, 
Manhattan No. 45, New York City 
Cassius M. Jackson, Keysone No. 6, 
Washington, Pa., Sandy P. Jones, Ex- 
alted Ruler, Delegate ManhattanjNo. 45, 
New York city; George E. Bates, Ex- 
alted Ruler, Progressive No. 35, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Edward Elmore Brock, Ex- 
alted Ruler, Delegate Brooklyn No. 32.; 
Wm. L. Pope, Lieut: James A. Roston, 
B. H. Hawkins, District Deputy, Brook- 
lyn No, 32.; Wm. L. Pope andy J. T. 
Roston Past Exalted Rulers of Brooklyn 
No. 32, Pope being the organizer of 
Elkdomin New York State.; J. T. Brown 
Secretary, Progress No. 35, D. W. 
Parker, Financial Secretary, Manhat- 
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tan No. 45.; Hon. J. Frank Wheaton, 
Manhattan No. 45.; E. Burton Ceruti, 
Esq. delegate Brooklyn No. 32; Wm. 
P. Moore, Financial Secretary, No. 32; 
L. L. King, Esq., Brooklyn No. 32; 
Fred. D. Johnson, Rec. Secretary, 
Brooklyn No. 32; J. C. Johnson, Iron 
City No. 17, Pittsburg, Pa.; Samuel T. 
Smith, Excelsior No. 4, Hampton, Va.; 
George Booker, Pan Handle No. 74, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Wm. C. Boyd and 
Wal'er C. Quinn, Progressive No. 35.; 
A. B. Rice, Thos. H. Harper, J. A. 
Brown, R. H. Johnson and J. F. Carter, 
Morning Star No. 40, Washington, D. 
C.; Wm. Leachmen and E. S. Jackson, 
Pride of Newark No. 93, Newark, N. 
J.; James A. Carter, Iron City No. 17, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; W. S. Sparrow, Pioneer 
No. 19.; John W. Brown, Iron City No. 
17; Dr. George E. Cannon, Examining 
Physician and delegate, Progresive No. 
35; Cabel Galloway, Nutmeg No. 67, 
Hartford, Conn.; J. R. Woolridge, 
Fidelity No. 46, Dallas, Texas; John 
A. Bruce, Iron City No. 17; J. H. 
Dorsey, Augusta, Ga.; Edward Thomp- 
son, Exalted Ruler, Empire No. 50, 
Albany, N. Y.; Horace Logan, Anthra- 
cite No. 57, Scranton, Pa.; Edward 
Brewer of the same lodge; H. Bailey, 
Iron City No. 17; S. G. Jones, Morning 
Star No. 40; A. T. Wilkie, Monumental 
No. 3; C. M. Jackson, Keystone No. 6; 
L. D. Brown, J. R. Hartman, J. W. 
Scroggens, G. W. Griffin, B. F. Kersey, 
J. W. Eighmie, E. C. Snead, M. C. 
Dabney, George N. King, L. C. Bullock, 
T. D. Johnson, J. B. Hartman, Philip 
Newton, R. M. Wells, Charles H. And- 
erson and C. M. Jackson, Progressive 
No. 35; J. W. Beasley, H. Chisman, H. 
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Stevenson and Lincoln Clark, Excelsior 
Lodge No. 4, Hampton, Va.; W. W. 
Winfield, C. E. Winston, John Brent, 
Battles, J. S.; J. H. Anderson, delegate; 
O. R. Johnson, Edward Bailey, Berkely, 
G., J. W. Bryant, G. W. Campbell, W. 
P. Carr, C. F. Carr, J. C. Hunter, J. 
Moore, J. Montague, H. Humphreys, 
W. A. Humphreys, J. S. Hartshorn, F. 
H. Griffin, J. D. Hadwin, William Ham- 
ilton, G. R. Hayes, J. L. Marshall, P. 
H. Davis, E. H. Dade, H. B. Darden, 
S. R. Coleman, J. H. Carter, E. J. 
Cooks, A. P. Condy, J. W. Gray, J. C. 
Green, N. Branson, Edward Graham, G. 
A. Gibson, W. W. Albermath, J. S. 
Williams, W. A. Aldridge, J. C, Harris, 
Fred. Allen, M. Herbert, G. L. Archer, 
L. Askew, G. W. Banks, W. A. Barday 
S. S. Beamon, Edward Beanum, D. 
Berry, C. G. Brown, P. Brown, T. S. 
Brown, S. H. Boyd, J. Burns, J. Burrell, 
J. R. Europe, R. H. Ford. W. H. 
Frazier, J. E. Freeman, D. E. Grant, 
W. A. Gillman, G. A. Jackson, J. Jack- 
son, C. M. Johnson, F. W. Johnson, J. 
C. Johnson, William Johnson, J. A. 
Jones, T. B. J. Jones, K. S. Jewell, J. 
Jordan, Dr. A. A. Kellogg, J. Kemp, 
G. T. Knox, J. W. Lathen, W. C. Lee, 
E. R. Loffler, E. M. Mann, S. Mason, 
J. H. Mattawer, J. K. McCall, G. W. 
Mead, J. Mitchell, H. D. Miller, L. M. 
Miller, F. C. Montero, Thos. B. Jones, 
Jr., J. H. Williams, Joshua H. Williams, 
F. Neale, E. H. Nelson, T. Page, C. A. 
Paker, C. Parker, D. H. Parker, W. J. 
Paterson, H. W. Phillips, E. T. Price, 
Edward Randolph, C. Van B. Ramsay, 
A. C. Rhone, J. R. Richardson, J. 
Ringgold, H. Richardson, J. H. Russell, 
J. Seals, W. T. Shepherd, J. E. Shep- 
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ard, B. C. Smith, J. T. Smith, T. 
Stevenson, J. W. Strong, D. A. Taylor, 
R. E. Taylor, L. Tines, R. S. Trott, G. 
A. Truman, D. Turner, G. P. Tucker, 
Edward A. Warren, B. F. Ware, J. B. 
Webster, H. Wellman, W. T. White, 
Barron Wilkins, C. Wilkins, L. Wilkins, 
H. Williams, J. I. Williams, J. W. 
Williams, E. J. Wilson and S. Wynne, 
Manhattan Lodge No. 45, New York 
city; G. W. Allen, J. T. Allen, F. H. 
Allen, R. M. Archer, R. Abrams, E. 
Abrams, W. E. Agee, W. T. Brown, 
J. T. Bailey, W. E. Brown, H. W. Bar- 
rett, J. F. Barnes, F. H. Brit', W. H. 
Burroughs, G. W. Bailey, H. Burke, 
M. Black, A. H, Burke, R, N. Brown, 
M, H. Butler, C. M,. Branham, W. D. 
Brown, R, B, Braxton, J. W. Boone, J. 
H. Bullock, W. V. Bennett, A, R, 


Clements, H. Clark, A. G, Chestnutt, 
M. H. Chalk, E. R. Connon, W, C. 


Coleman, B. Collins, M. V. Carter, J, 
W. Carter, T. H, Cabaniss, J, W, Cus- 
berd, S, P, Coles, W. S, Coles, F. N, 
Carter, L, P. Davis, E. E, Davis, A, 
Dutton, G. W. Dawkins, T, T, Doug- 
lass, W. F, Douglass, C, H. Evans, W, H, 
Evans, G. E. Evans, J. T. Everett, L. 
D. Erwin, H. Forrest. C. A. Gardeen, 
J. A. Glover, E. N. Gilmore, G. W. 
Glover, J. H. Gibson, O. Halsey, B. 
Hall, B. Hurt, F. Hayes, L. W. Hughes, 
D. Hughes, P. C. Hall, W. L. Herder- 
son, G. Hammonds, J..H. Joiner, M. 
Jones, T. B. Jones, McP. Johnson, J. S. 
Jackson, R. Johnson, G. N. King, T. 
E Lynch, J. H. Leachman, G. W. 
Lytle, C. H. Lamar, W. Lawson, R. 
Lewis, J. S. Minault, J. L. Minor, A. 
Monroe, J. H. Miller, J. L. Merritt, O. 
J. Mills, J..E, Mallett, R. J. Murray, 
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L. E. Mabry, N. Minton, E. W. Nay- 
lor, H. F. Perkins, J. E. Proctor, G. W. 
Powell. H. F. Proctor, W. A. Poyas, A. 
Price, W. J. Parkes, R. Quinn, A. F. 
Queenan, E. S. Russell, F. J. D. Redge- 
ley, E. W. Reeves, C. H. Robinson, 
S. Rogers, J. A. Rogers, J. T. Sharp, 
A. S. Scott, T. Samons, F. T. Smith, 
R. Smith, T. W. Smith, J. B. Sterrett, 
C. Starke, J. Stanard, W. E. Sneed, N. 
E. Sneed, E. Sarsanette, J. J. Stokes, 
T. J. Snell, G. C. Sarsaneit, J. Shelton, 
A. E. Scruggs, A. W. Smith, T. I. 
Smith, E. J. Shelton, Custis Syphax, T. 
T. Taylor, L. H. Thompson, M. C. 
Thorpe, A. Turrentine, E. Twisdale, 
H. W. Thomas, W. H. Thompson, C. 
M. Van Doren, S. Vangadalum, S. 
Whistmont, C. E. Winston, W. T. 
Williams, W. Whistmont, E. R. West, 
W. H. Wright, J. A. Ware, W. H. 
West, I. A. Walker, R. Watson, A. 
Wiley, E. A. Ward, D. Waters and J. 
Wescott, Progressive Lodge No. 35, 
Jersey City, N.J. Brooklyn Lodge No. 
32, Brooklyn, N. Y., had the following 
members present: J. O. Allen, Julius 
Abrams, Milo Atkins, J. J. Baker, H. 
S. Baxter, C. G. Bennett, J. E. Berry, 
RK. A. Bergandy, G. W. Philips, F. R. 
Bon, J. E. Bly, J. Bowles, T. Bowman, 
J. E. Brandon, M. E. Brewster, W. H. 
Banks, F. W. Brawner, J. Brooks, J. G. 
Brooks, A. Brown, Edward A. Brown, 
Frank Brown, George W. Brown, James 
A. Brown, James D. Brown, Jacob D. 
Brown. J. T. Brown, John A. Brown, 
Jvhn L. Brown, J. H. Brown, Nathan 
Brown, Thomas H. Brown, R. J. Brown, 
William H. Brown, W. A. Brown, L. 
R. Bryant, ‘A. L. Buchanan, A. J. But- 
ler, J. H. Butus, J. T. Burch, James D. 
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Cargill, Herman Carle, B. W. Cault, H. 
C Chadwick, J. S. Chaton, P. A. Clin- 
ton, Thomas H. Cook, John W. Connor, 
M M. Chase, J. T. Curtis. R. Cutler, 
Arthur Crampton, J. H. Daughtry, 
Fred Davis, George W. Davis, P. V. 
Davis, T. B. Davis William H. Davis, 
G. H. Drew H. Diggs, P. DeWindt, 
Edward Demond, G. C. Duncan, J. F. 
Durrell, J. N. Durand. William H. 
Duckwaller, J. A. Duncan, James Eleby, 
Wm, F. Elliott, W, E. Ellis, Wm, F. 
Ellick, H, R, Elliott, Jas, Ennis, Frank 
Epps. Edward E. Evans, S H. Farmer, 
J. Fe-terman, J. Fisher William A. 
Foreman, Humphrey Foy. John B. 
Franklin, Harry Gardiner, J. A. Gardi- 
ner, James Gardner, J. J. Green. H. 
Harris, J. E. Hall. A. B. Hardin, J. A. 
Hardy, B Harris, Fred. D. Hart, D. E. 
Hartley. J. H. Harvey, C. J. Hansett, 
D C. Hamlin, George N. Hasbrouck, 
J.,Haws, C. E. Hayes, C. J. Hazzard, 
J. T. Henser., John W. S. Hill, William 
Hill, William St. John Hilton, P. F, 
Hicks, C. Holden, H. H. Holloway, 
C. L. Hunter, C. J. Hunter, J. Jackson, 
A. H. K. Jackson, J. T. Jackson, Mon- 
roe Jackson, W. Jackson, William F. 
Jackson, Dr. F. M. Jacobs, James L,. 
Jacobs, A. James, W.H. Jarvis, Duke 
Johnson, Killis Johnson, R. E. Johnson, 
S. W. Johnson, A. Jones, Edward L. 
Jones, J. Jones, L. Jones Joshua Jones, 
John William Jones, S. H. Kealing, W. 
W. Kelly, William Kemp, L. L. King, 
William A. King, Joshua Kucorn. Geo. 
Landrick, James Laster, C. H. Lane, 
Charles.Law, J. W. Lee, Geo. Lemond, 
J W. Lindsey, B. Lincoln, J. N. Lorirg, 
John C. Lucas, George Marshall, M. W. 
Mahew, D. B. Mayo, C. J. Miller, J. O. 
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Miller, R. E. Miles, J. E. Miner, L. P. 
Mitchell, S. E. Moore, Antonio Murphy, 
Sully R. McClellan, Arthur McCoy, 
William H. McFarland, William B. 
McKinley, Harry McMillin, George H. 
Nelson, J. Nelson, J. H. Nelson, C. H. 
Notis, J. F. Notis, A. E. North, W. 
G. Overton, Clarence Parker, Richard 
Parker, William Parker, A. G. Payne, 
Frank Pearson, J. M. Perkins, Thomas 
Thomas Perkins, William M. Pernell, 
T. J Perry, R. L. Perry, Edward W. 
Phillips. C H. Plains, W..C. Posey, 
Albert Powell, William Preilew, Wm. 
H. Preston, Thomas Pugh, Arthur B. 
Quitrell, Edgar Reed, Eugene Reid, R. 
G. Reynolds, F. H. Robinson, J. E. 
Robinson, C. F. Roberts, A. Rose, J. A. 
Ross, C. A. Sampson, C. F. Skeet, Thos. 
E. Scott, A. Smalls, J. H. Smalls, J, F. 
Smallwood, C. Smith, H. J. Smith, 
Isadore Smith, J. H. Smith, J. J. Smith, 
J. T. Smith, Buckner Stark, J. Stanley, 
E. Steward, B, Sutton, J. H. Sutton, A, 
Taylor, F. E. Taylor, J; R. Taylor, 
William H. Taylor, R. Thomas, T. W. 
Thompson, J. Tolson, F. A. Tolson, 
George D. Tolbert, J. Towell, A. W. 
Treadwell, C. L. Trice, C. Turner, E, 
L. Turner, J. L. Tyson, Dr. O. M. 
Waller, CharlesS Warfield, Jr., Edward 
Watkins, J. M. Watkins, C. Watford, 
F. R. Welis, S. M. Wesley, C. Williams, 
E. Williams, F. Williams, G. A. Will- 
iams, G. Williams, J. H. Williams, 
Theo. Williams, William F. Williams, 
Cc. S. White, Eugene White, William 
H. Wiley, William Wylye, John H. W. 
A. Willie, J. E. Wilson, R. A. Wilson, 
G. W. Wright, F. A. Wright and 
Edward Wyette. 
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The following is a list of the com- 
mittees : 

Committee on Convention— Edward 
Elmore Brock, E. R., Chairman; Wm. 
P. Moore, Secretary ; Theo. J. Perry, 
George N. Hasbrouck, George K. Ab- 
bott, Charles S. Warfield, Jr., Charles 
L. Williams, Herbert C. Chadwick and 
John G. Brooks. 

Joint Legislative Committee—E. Bur- 
ton Ceruti, Chairman; David W. Parker, 
Secretary; George E. Bates, Corre- 
sponding Secretary ; Sandy P. Jones, 
Treasurer ; Edward Elmore Brock, Jas. 
S. Williams, William P. Moore, Dr. B. 
C. Waller, J. T. Brown, George N. 
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Hasbrouck, Dr. George E. Camnon, 
Boss H. Hawkins and J. A. Duncan. 

Entertainment Committee—John W. 
Connor, Chairman; William L. Pope, 
Edward Watkins, James L. Jacobs, 
Charles L. Trice, Johnson Festerman, 
Frederick D. Johnson, Albert Powell, 
Boss H. Hawkins, Lieut. James A. 
Roston, John T. Burch, Sully R. Mc- 
Clellan, Edward F. Zephirin, John E. 
Berry, Charles L. Williams, George K. 
Abbott, George Marshall, Charles H. 
Notis, Raymond A. Wilson, Edward 
Elmore Brock, William P. Moore, Ewd. 
Evans and Geo. N. Hasbrouck, 


THE TELL-TALE FACE 


By JAMES EDWARD M’CALL 


HE face is but a mystic veil of glass, 
Through which the spirit’s ev’ry chang- 


ing mien 


Doth show as plainly as do Time’s swift feet, 
Which fly beneath the clock’s clear crystal 


screen. 


Whenever pleasure, pain, despair or hope, 
Dejection, gladness, sorrow, 1 or care, 


Essay as guests into the human 


eart, 


The tell-tale face proclaims that they are there. 


Yet there are seasons when the countenance, 
By power of a wary, subtle soul, 

Is forced to look serene and calm, although 
Beneath its surface stormy waters roll. 


The smiling face that hides an aching heart 
Is but a lying servant, in fine gear, 

Who stands within the doorway of the soul 
And tells the world, ‘‘My master is not 


here.”’ 





A Case of Measure for Measure 


CHAPTER IX.---“‘The Denouement a la Julia’”’ 


By GERTRUDE DoRSEY BROWN 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


EAR AGNES: 
I can’t wait tor you to read in 
the papers the many happenings 


of the past few hours. Do you 
know there was a burglary committed 
at our house the night of the ball ? Well 
Ora can tell you about the main points 
of the affair, as she happened to be 
there, but the sequel—O—goodness— 
This morning the burglars had their 
hearing and what do you think?—Well 
they turned out to be white men—not 
Negroes aS every one supposed—and 
now Agnes have you any idea who they 
were? Of course you haven’t, but its 
all so romantic or so funny or so awful 
I don’t know which. Iconfess I am 
fuddlied. I hardly know how to ex- 
press myself. Anyhow the boys who 
attempted torob our house, both come 
from excellent fanilies and belong to 
our set, in fact, but for mercy sake 
don’t mention it, one of them is a first 
cousin of Camille Smith, and the other 
has been paying attentions to Marion 
ever since he met her. Papa thinks 
however, that it was Marion’s jewels 
that attracted him, in the first place, 
for you kuow she inherited the old 
family jewels of the Latrosse’s of New 
Orleans, besides her mother’s wedding 
jewels. 

But Marion is so careless and unless 
papa insisted upon it she would never 
take the trouble to keep her valuables 
in the safe. Iam digressing, but try 
dear to be patient with me. As I 
started to say, the boys had their hear- 
ing this morning at least one of them 
did, for when the turnkey went into 
Percival’s cell with his breakfast he 
found him very ill indeed. He jabbers 


a lot of French nursery rhymes which 
his grandmother taught him years ago, 
and the doctor says he is not only 
delirious but he fears he has lost his rea- 
son entirely. The black is still on his 
face and arms but he is positively identi- 
fied as Percy Smith. His father refuses 
to go to see him or to allow him to be 
brought home, but his poor dear mother 
stays with him constantly and won’t 
believe that he is actually guilty of 
breaking into our house. You know 
Agnes, I don’t know very much about 
legal terms and can’t exactly under- 
stand the details of the trial, but at the 
hearing to day there were many start- 
ling developments. Papa and Tom were 
both there of course and they told us 
that a colored fellow who used to work 
for us, Charley Gale, was the principal 
witness against them. I wandered how 
a Negro could qualify as chief accuser 
in acase against two white men, and 
right there came in surprise No. 1. 
Gale is a graduated lawyer and has been 
admitted tothe bar. Just think of it. 
He came here first with aunt Joe about 
two years agoand staid several months, 
then he returned to his home in the 
north and began his practice. Shortly 
afterward he obtained his first really 
important case. It involved the legal 

ity of certain claims to a large estate in 
the South. Certain documents had the 
appearance of forgery and fraud and 
although the fact seemed very apparent, 
yet it could not be proved without an 
actual finding of the originals. Gale 
being ambitious to succeed and wina 
name for himself, secured a postpone- 
ment of the trial, and himself under- 
took to find the original deeds or certi- 
ficates or whatever they were. 
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He was convinced that his suspicions 
were well founded when he discovered 
on reaching Nashville that he was fol- 
lowed by the principal claimant Hender 
son, but he continued his journey. It 
was at Augusta where he met his first 
defeat. The officals wouldn't allow 
him to examine the records without a 
certain amount of red tape, and when at 
last he did get them, the main ones had 
been taken away and were said to be 
filed in the vaults of the county auditor, 
which official was then taking a much 
needed vacation. To besure a white 
man’s money and influence had arranged 
this matter. Then Gale came here and 
consulted with papa and together they 
laid plans for getting those papers. 
Papa advised Charley to seek employ- 
ment at a certain hotel on the Avenue, 
and thus cover his movements as much 
as possible. Fate or providence or some 


mere chance sent Henderson to Savan- 


nah and to the indentical hotel. He re- 
cognized Gale shortly after his arrival 
and not knowing to what extent he had 
succeeded in his quest, resolved to put him 
out of his way. In the meantime papa 
had gone to Augusta and without arous- 
ing any suspicion had examined the 
court records which strangely enough 
were not locked in the vaults of the 
auditor’s office, and secured an exact 
copy of the originals, duly stamped and 
sealed. He brought them home and 
sent for Charles and I supposed they 
both felt very much elated over the 
affair, at any rate papa insisted upon 
the making of julep and punch and 
even Marion and myself were invited 
down,—to add grace to the occasion, I 
suppose. Charley didn’t leave here un- 
tilten o’clock, but at eight the next 
morning we heard of the crime that had 
been committed at the hotel and of how 
he had been accused of it by one of the 
guests. The guest who so positively 
identified him was no other than Will 
Henderson and the woman’s description 
tallied exactly with Gale’s appearance. 


Our ball being planned for the near — 
future, and with company and other 
things [ didn’t concern myself very 
much with the matter. To be sure he 
was only a Negro and I couldn’t be ex 
pected to look at it in the way I do this 
case of Percy who is a true blue vein. 

Papa says this morning it was proved 
beyond a doubt that Will Henderson 
impersonated Gale and even stole some of 
his clothes to wear, in order tocarry out 
the disguise, and asseen in the dim 
light by the guest, he looked very much 
like the accommodating waiter who 
brought her coffee and toast. Hender- 
son has wilted completely—and now for 
surprise No. 2. Marion, our dear sweet 
Marien, it seems has actually become en- 
gaged to this Henderson but because of 
my own affair had agreed to say nothing 
of her engagement until after Robert 
and I are married. When papa told us 
at luncheon of the trial, Marion—be- 
cause of her French blood or in spite of 
it—without fainting or screaming (as I 
am sure I should have done) went to 
her room and returned shortly with a 
small jewel case which she opened and 
O Agnes !—the most exquisite diamond 
ring with two of those oriental rubies 
set on either side—a priceless treasure. 

She almost flung it at Tom ‘and said, 
‘‘Take it, and let it be a witness 
against the wretch, I shall waste no 
sentiment upon him. 

This must be the very ring that was 
mysteriously stolen from the hotel a few 
davs ago.”’ 

Papa asked her where she got it and 
she said Henderson gave it to her to 
seal their betrothal. Well papa and 
Tom went down immediately and made 
the proper inquiries and it is just as 
Marion thought. The ring belongstoa 
guest at the hotel, but for Marion’s 
sake it is to be hushed up. 

Henderson has been bound over with 
three or four indictments against him. 


It may be months before he has his trial 


in the regular court. When he does, 
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suppose you and Nell come over,—your 
maid has to come as a witness—but for 
the sake of all that is holy, don’t come 
as Negroes. I’m so sick of that miser- 
able ball, and I don’t want ever again 
to act the foolish part that I did once. 

Marion and I have always been more 
or less proud of the healthy tan and 
sunburn which we acquire every sum- 
mer, but from this time and on, Julia 
King wears a sun bonnet in summer 
and carries a parasol, 

Iam tired of writing now, but my 
mind is relieved. Would you mind call- 
ing up Robert—that is Mr. Brister, and 
telling him I will drop him a line later 
on and please tell him about this stupid 
-— that is going on—there’s a dear 
girl. 

Love to your dear mamma and any of 
the girls you see—and remember, Agie 
dear, you are the recipient of the long- 
est letter ever written by yours de- 
votedly— JuLIA SNEAD KING. 

P. S.—Of course I have written longer 
letters to Robert but that doesn’t 
count. 

P.S.—You would be surprised to 
know how much law I have learned in 
a very short time—‘‘ Falsely charging 
or imputing to one the commission of 
some crime is libelous’’—hence Will 
Henderson is guilty of libel —malicious 
libel, so Tom says. If I had time I 
could tell you all about felony, larceny, 
embezzlement and burglary and you 
could easily see that Henderson is an 
arch sinner and has committed nearly 
everything that papa and Tom can find 
in Blackwell. 

Papa says Mrs. Smith is entirely to 
blame, for she has always pampered 
Perce and allowed him too much rope. 
He has already wasted the greater part 
of her personal wealth and had been 
making heavy inroads upon Mr. Smith’s 
account. Recently Mr. Smith stopped 
Percy’s allowance at the National, 
and it was for funds to continue his 
gambling deals with Henderson that 
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led the poor boy to commit burglary. 

P. S.—O say Agie that face dye of 
yours was doctored, that is, it was fixed 
up, by Charles Gale in order to catch 
Smith and Henderson in the act of im- 
personating Negroes. It was papa’s 
idea. Gale put nitric acid in diluted 
form in it and it caused the chemical 
change. 

Take some good strong coffee and any 
good alkili and rub the effected parts 
and the stuff will come off—I don’t 
understand it, but any how papa does. 

P. S.—I am now really and truly go- 
ing to close. 


CHAPTER X. 


Negro Citizenfhip—According to 
Charley Gale. 


‘*T don’t see how [shall get along 
without you Ora,’’ the pale convale- 
scent sat in a chair piled high with pil- 
lows and looked very foriorn as she 
watched the movements of the nurse— 
Ora had been her constant attendant 
during eight weeks of brain fever, and 
now when the patient was pronounced 
out of danger, she felt no longer com- 
pelled to remain. 

Charley Gale—the young colored 
lawyer, who had just won his first case, 
who had cleared himself of an awful 
charge, and had succeeded in bringing 
to justice a most dangerous criminal, 
had written her only a few days before 
and had used the very same phrase, now 
so piteously uttered by Miss Hein. 


The two years spent in the South had 
served adouble purpose. It had cor- 


rected several erroneous impressions on 
both sides—The employer had found a 
really competent servant in one who 
was properly educated, and had found 
her neither conceited nor officious. 
The employe had found a singular will- 
ingness on the part of her employer, to 
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recognize worth and to treat with re- 
spect one who gave them honest labor 
for honest hire. 

Traditions and sectional differences 
which make the South, Southern and 
the North, Northern are not removed in 
a day nor by an individual effort, and 
Ora Marshall felt two days later as she 
bade good-bye tothe Hein household 
that her personal share of the race pro- 
blem so far as it effected these people, 
had heen solved to the satisfaction of 
both. 

The fee received from the Henderson 
case was a sufficient guarantee of what 
must follow and the lovers were quietly 
married in Savannah after the conclu- 
sion of the trial. 

Henderson received fifteen years—the 
maximum sentence—through the influ- 
ence of Judge King to whom half way 
measures were less than useless. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Gale were im- 
portuned to remain in Savannah until 
after the marriage of Miss King, but no 
persuading could induce the young man 
to mix another mint julep. 

Mint juleps had served their purpose 
and henceforth he declared that nothing, 
not even a julep should tempt him from 
what was strictly in accord with his 
and his wife’s ideas of Negro citizen- 
ship. 

When the Negro shall have completed 
for himself a civilization equal to any 
nation or race of men, when he shall 
have attained the highest and noblest of 
purposes, when his going in, and coming 
out is no longer watched with an eye of 
suspicion or envy, then, and not until 
then will he have the time to sip mint 
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juleps and indulge in the things which 
after a ripe civilization, denote the first 
steps of decline. 

‘* You see Judge,’’ Charles explained 
on the eve of his departure, ‘‘ the 
colored man in order to gain recognition 
must not only be the equal but the 
superior of his white competitor. If he 
learns a trade he must know it so 
thoroughly that he can explain the 
theory and demonstrate the practice 
better than the white man who runs in 
opposition to him, or ten to one the 
other fellow will get the paying patron- 
age. 

But this kind of talk no doubt is like 
giving the second gift kindergarten 
beads to a new born babe. He doesn’t 
see them, he can’t apply them and he 
doesn’t even notice when they slip from 
his fingers. My wife’s uncle, Charley 
Marshall in Virginia has expressed the 
thing a little more plainly. He says 
the colored man is unfitted financially 
to spring very many or elaborate sur- 
prises upon the nation, and with much 
labor and no rest must patiently noar- 
ish his plan until it becomes a plant—a 
tangible, living being, and then his 
white benefactors may water it, weed it 
and help it to grow.”’ 

‘‘T ‘may be letting second gift beads 
slip from my fingers, but if this check 
for $500 will help along the plant you 
are cultivating—then take it, and may 
God bless you’’—replied the Judge. 

He walked away but turned sharply 
at the gateand called back to the young 
man on the steps—‘‘ Hi there Charley— 
Be sure the plant you are watching con- 
tains at least a few olive branches.’’ 


THE END. 





